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BOOKS. 


——= = 
STORIES, OLD AND NEW.* 

THERE is unquestionably much virtue in a good title. Mr. 
Caxton demonstrated this fact in a masterly and convincing 
manner nearly half-a-century ago, and perhaps it has never 
been disputed. Many cases are known in the literary world 
of talented writers who have never been able to gain at least a 
popular audience, chiefly from their deficiency in this respect, 
while others have been led astray by the desire to attract at- 
tention at once into vulgar catchpenny titles, suitable, as it is 
supposed, to this “end of the century,” of which people speak 
as if it were the only conceivable century, and could only be 
followed by the end of the world. But when we do finda 
really good title, we naturally expect to find also a book that 
lives up to it, and if it falls in the least below the standard 
which is thus suggested, we rather consider ourselves to be 
taken in. ‘This is most of all the case when the title 
appears to challenge comparison with some well-known 
work, as in the case of the Indian Nights’ Entertainment, 
which is now before us. We do not suppose for a moment 
that Mr. Swynnerton had any idea of setting a false value 
upon his book, or entrapping the unwary reader into any 
exaggerated anticipation of the merits of his collection; but 
we certainly think that he has done himself harm by the com- 
parison that he practicaily forces upon us with the wonderful 
tales that were the delight of our childhood. “TI have not 
read these stories,” said a friend, as he handed the book to 
the present writer, “but I suppose they are much the same as 
the Arabian Nights.” That is just where the mischief is; 
they are not in the least the same; they are not worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath with those delightful and won- 
derful legends. No Laureate of the future could turn three 
rhymes on anything that happened in the golden days of 
Gholam Badshah, or any of the other uninteresting sultans 
with whom Mr. Swynnerton’s tales deal. Very possibly, the 
editor sees the tales he has collected himself through rose- 
coloured glasses, which may make him think them equal to 
those that tell of good Haroun al Raschid, though the ex- 
tremely modest tone of the introduction makes this appear 
rather unlikely; but in any case, we fear that many readers, 
misled by the title, may form much too high an idea of what 
they are to read, and be cruelly disappointed. 

We do not mean to say that the stories are bad, because 
this is not the case. In any case, they would be of interest 
from the character which Mr. Swynnerton assigns to them 
as the national tales of the Punjaub, many of them of 
immemorial antiquity, and all, apparently, still current 
among the people of the remoter districts, where they 
“form the delight of the village hijra, or guest-house.” 
Some of them have European counterparts; Mr. Swyn- 
nerton himself quotes an exact parallel to one of his 
stories from the Liber Facetiarum of Poggio Bracciolini. He 
is doubtless aware that the same story has long been well 
known and commonly told in England and Scotland. The 
short tales are usually the best; the longer ones generally 
becoming exceedingly involved and showing a want of direct 
sequence in the incidents, which is, perhaps, a not unnatural 
characteristic of the village story-teller. Perhaps the best 
long story is that of Ulphoo and Shurphoo, the two half- 
brothers, of whom the one is clever and the other stupid. 
The latter goes forth into the world and falls into all kinds of 
troubles, and his wiser brother afterwards goes over the 
same ground to avenge him upon his various oppressors. 
Among other misfortunes, Shurphoo, the fool, takes service 
with a Moghul, whose practice it is to put out the eye of any 
servant who gets angry with him ; should he, however, show 
anger to the servant, the latter may put him to the same 
punishment. Shurphoo is easily irritated into showing anger, 
and loses his eye; but when Ulphoo in his turn becomes the 
Moghul’s servant, the tables are turned, and it is really amusing 
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* (1.) Indian Nights’ Entertainment; or, Folk-Tales from the Upper Indus. 

By the Rey. Charles Swynnerton, F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. 1892.—— 

ie New Border Tales. By Sir George Douglas, Bart, London: Walter 
cott. 





to read of the troubles of the unhappy master, exasperated by 
the intentional blunders of the mischievous attendant, who is 
perpetually striving to betray him into a confession of anger. 
“ No, Iam not angry,” the poor man is constantly obliged to 
say, “I only mean to point out that your conduct is infamous ;” 
but ultimately, of course, his patience gives way altogether, 
and the wrongs of Shurphoo are avenged according to the 
strictest provisions of the lex talionis. The story of “ Ali the 
Merchant and the Brahmin,” at least contains within it 
another good one,—that of the maiden and the three bride- 
grooms, which we have read before in an Indian collection ; 
though in that case the tale ended, as many Indian stories do, 
with the question left to the reader, which of the three the girl 
should marry. Ali’s solution of this problem is at least curious. 
But the more elaborate legends, such as those of “ The Prince 
and the Vizier’s Son,” “Gholam Badshah and his Son 
Malik,” “The Adventures of Roop and Bussunt,” &c., are both 
involved and tedious. In the shorter tales, we find more 
interest, especially those which deal with beasts only; one of 
these, “ The Friendly Rat,” contains an incident which strongly 
recalls the story of the overthrow of Sennacherib as told by 
Herodotus. Many have for their subject the simplicity of 
weavers, which appears to bea standing joke among Mr. Swyn- 
nerton’s Punjabifriends; they are not, as a rule, excruciatingly 
funny. 

The editor has contributed of his own part an unassuming 
introduction, an elaborate classification of his stories on a 
system initiated by Mr. Baring-Gould, and recommended 
by Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, President of the Folk-lore 
Society—which Mr. Swynnerton says is not exhaustive, 
and which we regard as superfluous—and an index, in 
which he has chosen to put his explanatory notes. It is not 
quite the place where we should expect to find notes; but it is, 
at any rate, a better plan than that of foot-notes, which only 
serve to weary and distract the attention of the reader, who 
haply desires nothing beyond the stories. It is a wise writer 
who puts the heavier parts of his books where they can be 
easily and innocently passed over. With regard to the illus- 
trations, Mr. Swynnerton thinks highly of them. ‘They are,” 
he tells us, “the work of purely native draughtsmen. They 
are quite in the Indian manner, which was the object aimed 
at. In their way they are learned, since every caste-costume, 
every style in turban or dress, every interior, every scene of 
whatever kind, is technically correct, representing with careful 
fidelity a condition of things which has remained unchanged 
for thousands of years. Their historical accuracy of domestic 
and personal detail no European artist could possibly have 
depicted, while at the same time they breathe the very spirit 
of the tales which they are intended to interpret.” All of 
which, though it is much, we are ready most powerfully and 
potently to believe. Our own ideas upon the subject might be 
summed up in the old Scotch saying: “They may be good, 
but they’re no bonnie.” 


Sir George Douglas has not had to go so far afield for his 
stories, and challenges no such comparisons, though perhaps 
his mode of collecting copy may be supposed to present some 
faint resemblance, of the feeble nineteenth-century type, to the 
Caliph Haroun’s manner of informing himself as to the doings 
of his subjects. But the Commander of the Faithful only gave 
instructions in special cases that the result of his experience 
should be written in letters of gold for the benefit of posterity ; 
he never thought of writing them out himself and reading 
them to the Vizier Jaffar and Mesrour the Negro, doubtless 
fearing that, had he made a practice of doing so, both those 
estimable officials would have thrown up their situations. Nor 
do we hear that he ever mixed up the search for knowledge 
with the pursuit of game, as appears to be the reprehensible 
habit of Sir George Douglas. It seems that the latter gentle- 
man, selecting for his companion his gamekeeper, who doubles 
the parts of Jaffar and Mesrour, is wont to go forth on quasi- 
sporting expeditions in search of various game. The simple 
partridge offers no sufficient sport for the cultured mind; 
the nimble rabbit is at once more commonplace and more apt 
to escape than the country legend which hardly requirés even 
salt to be put upon its tail. “Too often when the day was 
over, the game-bag would be light, the creel empty—your 
despair ”—that is, the despair of Mr. George Landels, 
the gamekeeper aforesaid, to whom we hereby tender our pro- 
found sympathy—“ but, despite apparent failure, I was well 
content, for seldom or never did I come in at night otherwise 
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than enriched—it might be by some new racy word or phrase 
of our dear Border language, it might be by some naive and 
genial trait of peasant manners, or by the limb or the torso 
of a tradition disinterred.” Thereafter the author talks over 
the information acquired with his faithful retainer, and 
requires him, in addition, to give a “ first patient hearing 3 
to each story when written. In recompense for all of which, 
the retainer’s name stands at the head of the dedication 
addressed to him by his “ever attached friend and master,” 
and such immortality as The New Border Tales obtain, will be 
his also. 

Perhaps this may not be very much, for the tales are of 
little account. Asa rule, they deal only with very slight in- 
cidents, such as are hardly sufficient to make even one of a 
collection of short stories; or if they have any real succes- 
sion of events to go upon, as in “The Chief Mourner” or 
“The Brither Stanes,” these are drawn out to such length, 
that the larger compositions present as barren an appearance 
as those which are most trifling. Some of the stories, such as 
“ A Dark Page from a Family History,” or “The Nabob,” we 
seem to have heard before; but the writer does not profess to 
be always original. ‘“ John Buncle” reads very much like one 
of those improving apologues which, “as they had never heard 
them before,” the excellent Mr. Barlow was wont to relate to 
Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton. Perhaps the best 
attempt is the “ Pot of Gold,” to which, though he has singu- 
larly little material to work upon, our author has succeeded 
in imparting some genuine interest, showing at the same time 
a certain skill in the delineation of homely rustic characters. 
We wish there were more examples like it. The two more 
elaborate and more ambitious efforts, with which the collection 
ends, are vapid and tedious. The illustrations call for no 
remark, though we should like to ask either illustrator or 
author if mourners at Border funerals usually wear white hat- 


bands. 


KALM’S ENGLAND IN 1748.* 

An Englishman ignorant of the routine of farming and its 
details might learn from the pages of Pehr Kalm, the Swede, 
a great deal more than from many of his own countrymen. 
Kalm noted a multitude of small facts simply because they 
were new to him,—Swedish farming differing in several re- 
spects from English. The long winters of Sweden, the short 
summers, alone were good enough reasons for providing a 
striking contrast in methods. But Kalm was.a man of remark- 
ably keen observation and quick mental aptitude for grasping 
the value of any agricultural method. It takes him but afew 
words at times to state the reason of such and such an opera- 
tion, to discuss the waste and economy of it, and finally to strike 
abalance. Often he was misinformed, and often he had, from 
his ignorance of the eccentricity of the English climate, 
nothing but his own experience of Swedish agriculture to act 
upon, asa standard of comparison. Again and again is the 
contrast between a necessarily hurried series of farming opera- 
tions, as in Swedish agriculture, and the larger, longer, and 
more finished experience, begotten of an island people, a 
fertile country, and a temperate climate, brought out in 
describing operations common to both countries. On the one 
hand, an economy begotten of poverty and rough-and-ready 
makeshifts ; on the other hand, an extravagance and waste 
begotten of a generous soil, and devices for storing and using 
produce, showing a more exact knowledge of farming. Kalm 
noted the care with which even tree-roots were collected, and 
sold as fuel, and the twigs made up into bundles. He says :— 
“The Swedish wood-vendors ought to consider this.” English 
fires being open, depend so much on the “kindling,” that in 
this country it would be difficult to realise a fire being laid 
without it, even in a country where heating arrangements are 
different. 

Kalm noticed the idleness of the English peasant in the 
evenings when the day’s work was over; he did not make 
waggons, and his wife sat over the fire and prated. He was 
told that there were men whose business it was to make 
waggons ; but if he allowed that asa reason, he probably drew 
a comparison between English and Swedish carls, particularly 
whenever he came upon a more than usually deplorable 
specimen of a gate. As for the women, they never have, or 
ever had, an excuse for not knitting something useful. 








* Kalm’s Account of his Visit to England on his Way to America in 1748. 
ae by Joseph Lucas, With 2 Maps and I)lustrations. Macmillan and 
0. 2. 








Doubtless, if we had an eight months’ winter, they would be 
compelled to employ their fingers from sheer weariness of 
spirit. Kalm must have often sighed over the severity of 
Swedish winters, as he walked over farms and noticed the 
various crops still green; that sheep should winter out even 
with four inches of snow on the ground, with a rude shelter 
for lambs and ewes, was a novelty to him, and he emphasises it 
strongly, also the fact that the turnips served them for bait 
through the winter. The hardiness of the turnip and the 
vetches appealed to him, indeed, as an extraordinary gain in 
solving the problem of winter feed. Kalm, by-the-way, had a 
poor idea of English notions of comfort. Therooms with open 
fire-places were as cold within as without, he says, but for a 
space near the fire,—a truth most of us can vouch for. We 
know, too, that 97 per cent. of the heat given out by 
a coal-grate goes up the chimney. This does not apply to 
those old-fashioned cavernous fire-places where a few logs or 
some faggots smouldering across a couple of fire-dogs on the 
ground, burn slowly and throw out a steady warmth. Kalm 
mentions the ingle-nook, but hardly talks as if he ever sat in 
one. He declares that more wood is burnt in England than in 
Sweden by a farmer. Against this extravagance, however, 
there are various economies to be noted down,—the collection 
of road-dirt for manure, also the ditch-cleanings, and the 
thatching of stacks of hay with straw—most minutely de. 
scribed—instead of using the hay-lathe, whereby in England 
we preserve good hay for an indefinite time; cutting 
it, too, so as to preserve its goodness as long as possible. 
We are not denying the advantages of the large “ lathes,” 
The careful Swedish farmer pulls his stack to Pieces 
anyhow, beginning with all the topmost hay, and so loses 
the greater part of its fragrance as he works downwards. 
Kalm is never tired of describing how grain-ricks are raised 
on “ rick-frames ” to keep them from damp and mice, and he is 
at great trouble to explain the planting and laying of hedges 
—an art which we do really know something about—and the 
care with which the smallest twigs were saved and tied up in 
bundles. But while all this evoked sincere admiration for 
English farming from the Swedish agriculturalist, his pre- 
conceived notions of the division of labour received a severe 
shock. After telling us that when English women go out to 
pay compliments to each other, they “commonly wear a red 
cloak ”:— 

“ All go laced,” he says, “and for every-day use wear a sort of 
manteau made commonly of brownish Camlot. Here it is not 
unusual to see a farmer’s or another small personage’s wife clad 
on Sundays like a lady of ‘quality’ ...... and her every-day 
attire in proportion...... When they go out they always wear 
straw hats which they have made themselves from wheat-straw, and 
are pretty enough. On high days they have on ruffles. One hardly 
ever sees a woman here trouble herself in the least about outdoor 
duties, such as tending in the arable and meadows, &c. The duty 
of the women in this district scarcely consists in anything else 
but preparing food, which they commonly do very well, though 
roast beef and pudding forms nearly all an Englishman’s eatables.” 
But he tells us that they “wash and scour dishes and floors,” 
and are careful about cleanliness, “especially in these things 
to wash clothes, and to hem one thing and another minutely.” 
The next paragraph, which sums up Kalm’s feelings on the 
point, is so admirable that we must be allowed to quote it 
whole :— 

“They never take the trouble to bake, because there is a baker 
in every parish or village, from whom they can always have new 
bread. Nearly the same can be said about brewing. Weaving 
and spinning is also in most houses a more than rare thing, 
because their many manufacturers save them from the necessity of 
such, For[T. I. p. 324] the rest, it belongs to the men to tend the 
cattle, milk the cows, and to perform all the work in the arable 
fields and meadows, and in the ‘lodge’ and ‘lathe,’ &c. I con- 
fess that I at first rubbed my eyes several times to make them 
clear, because I could not believe I saw aright, when I first came 
here, out in the country, and saw the farmers’ houses full of 
young women, while the men, on the contrary, went out both 
morning and evening to where the cattle were, milk-pail in hand, 
sat down to milk, and afterwards carried the milk home. I had 
found, then, that every land has its customs. In short, when one 
enters a house and has seen the women cooking, washing floors, 
plates and dishes, darning a stocking or sewing a chemise, wash- 
ing and starching linen clothes, he has, in fact, seen all their 
household economy and all that they do the whole of God’s long 
day, year out and year in, when to these are added some visitors. 
Nearly all the evening occupations which our women in Sweden 
perform are neglected by them, but, instead, here they sit round 
the fire without attempting in the very least degree what we 
call ‘hushalls-syslor, household duties. But they can never be 
deprived of the credit of being very handsome and very lively in 
society. In pleasant conversation, agreeable repartie, polite 
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gallies, in a word, in all that the public calls ‘ belefvenhet,’ politesse 
and savoir vivre, they are never wanting.” 

Kalm, be it remembered, is writing from Little Gaddesden, 
Herts, one of the four places at which he investigated English 
agriculture, the others being Woodford in Essex, Gravesend 
in Kent, and London. Kalm is speaking of the farmer class, 
we presume, when he talks of roast-beef and pudding; but that 
baking and brewing were so seldom done at home by them in 
the year 1748 is a surprise to us. If he referred to the labour. 
ing class there would be no difficulty in understanding him, 
for the wife of the English “carl” has ever been a helpless 
creature, who would rather starve than bake her own bread. 
Kalm sums up a foreiguer’s view of the English Sabbath as 
spent by the working man, in a few words much to the point. 
However, his remarks on social life are, unfortunately, as 
rare as they are good, and it is to farming he devotes his 
scrutiny. 

The draining of arable land on every farm he saw is 
noted, and the arrangement made for each crop is never 
forgotten. He measures the width of the “riggs” and 
their height, though he did not apparently realise the 
true meaning of the furrow on the top of each “rigg.” 
He makes an exhaustive examination of pastures and 
hay-meadows, and the presence of moss is instantly de- 
tected, and the moral drawn at once from it. He 
shakes his head at the large trees that stand in the 
hedges, whose drip must assist the growth of moss and 
spoil the hedges, though acknowledging their usefulness 
and beauty. We suppose Kalm became reconciled to 
the disposition of large trees round fields, particularly 
as he spent most of his time in the neighbourhood of 
London, where he saw the finest meadow-land and the finest 
timber in all England. A good botanist, he spent a couple of 
hours ransacking the hay in a “lathe,” to ascertain the con- 
stituent grasses, as the stubs in the meadow were too short to 
repay an examination; and painstaking and accurate to a 
degree, he notes what kind of timber predominated and 
what the hedges consisted of, pointing out the special 
excellence of beechen hedges in winter, and lamenting 
that in Sweden the winters would prove too much for 
the beautiful hollies. He records at Gravesend that lucerne 
was being tried for the first time; at Little Gaddesden it 
was not thought worth while to grow it. That useful in- 
strument, the pick, was new to him; and his assistant, Lars 
Jungstrém, depicts it, as well as the various gate-fastenings 
and other tools new to the Swedish eye. These and other 
drawings show that Jungstrém was sufficiently “adroit in de- 
lineating all sorts of things by mechanical drawing,” though 
they have an archaic directness about them. It remains to 
be said that Kalm’s geological notes are as accurate as his 
botanical; he measures the strata (Tertiary) with as much 
care as he describes farms. The identification, Mr. Lucas 
says, of the plants would have been hopeless but for the 
existence of Kalm’s authorities in the British Museum with 
notes collating the names with the later Linnzan names. 
Certainly no book of its time has described English farming 
so faithfully in all its branches as Kalm’s Visit to Eng- 
land. Mr. Lucas has verified on the ground most of 
Kalm’s words. We wish that Kalm had given us more of 
his delightful social descriptions. We have quoted one, 
but another describing English meals is quite as terse and 
incisive. He insists upon our fondness for roast-meat—he 
believes no Englishman who was his own master would have 
a meal without it—and he says we understand almost better 
than any other people the art of roasting a joint. This and 
its “ fatness ” and “delicious taste,” which he puts down to 

the pasture, or some secret for fattening known to butchers, 
or some other reason, distinguish English roast-meat above 
all others. We will conclude by stating that Pehr Kalm, 
praiseworthy in other respects, had not the “bump of 
reverence” strongly developed. He says the Coronation 
Chair was badly made, and that any old woman has a 
better in her cottage. The work of editing has been a 
labour of love to Mr. Lucas, who deserves universal thanks 
for publishing Kalm’s Visit, and revealing a treasure hither- 
to unknown to Englishmen; one, indeed, which it has been 
impossible to do justice to in a mere abstract. 








NOTABLE WOMEN AUTHORS OF THE DAY.* 


Tus book is a characteristic product of the present era, not, 
perhaps, of blazing light, but certainly of burning curiosity. 
Its sins of omission will at the very first strike even the hasty 
reader as more remarkable than its sins—if sins they can be 
accounted—of commission. It will be said at once that a 
book which deals with the notable female authors of the day, 
and which does not contain biographies of Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Yonge, and Miss Braddon, hardly 
deserves so very ambitious a title as the one it bears. It is 
quite possible—we say “ possible,” for no actual explanation is 
offered upon the subject—that this exclusion may be very 
easily and simply accounted for. This volume is one of inter- 
views of the sort with which the so-called “ New Journalism ” 
has made us painfully familiar. There are folks retiring 
or old-fashioned enough to detest and shun this Paul Pry 
development, and it is more than probable that among the 
number are the writers who, as already said, do not figure in 
this roll of glory. Perhaps, too, they will consider it in the 
light of a merciful escape to have nothing recorded of them 
at all like this portrait of the author who, under the nom de 
plume of “ John Strange Winter,” has acquired a considerable 
celebrity :— 

“Mrs. Arthur Stannard is a tall, handsome young woman. She 
has fine dark-brown eyes which sparkle with intellect and humour, 
level eyebrows, and dark hair curling over her low forehead and 
well-shaped head; she has a pretty, but firm little mouth, and 
clear cut chin, indicative of strength of will. Her face has set- 
tled somewhat into gravity as she pursues her occupation (dres- 
sing dolls for a juvenile festivity), for she has put into this 
apparently trivial matter, just as she does in greater things, 
her very best efforts with that thoroughness which characterises 
her; but as she suddenly looks up, and catches you intently 
watching her, she smiles a sweet, bright smile, and laughs a low 
rippling laugh, as she seems to guess exactly what are your 
thoughts. ‘It is for the children,’ she says softly; and in these 
few words she betrays at once the sympathy of her nature, that 
sympathy with these little ones which has caused the children of 
her pen to live so vividly in the hearts of her readers.” 

It may be allowed, however, when omissions and limita- 
tions have been taken into account, that if a book of this 
kind must be written—its appearance was probably inevitable 
—it could hardly have been written more naturally, or in 
better taste, than is this volume by Mrs. Black. She is 
effusive, as might have been expected; she is not at all 
critical, even when at least a modicum of criticism might 
reasonably have been expected of her; and her stock of 
superlatives is oppressively large and a trifle promiscuous. 
But she is thoroughly good-natured; when eulogising one 
of her “notable women,” she does not find it necessary to 
serve-up her praise with the sauce of disparagement,—of 
some other “notable woman.” Then she has got up her 
subject—or subjects—with absolute, and indeed painful, 
conscientiousness, braving all sorts of London (and other) 
weather in accomplishing her interviews. She has a real 
command, also, of the style popularly known as graphic; and 
uses it to good purpose when she happens to be describing the 
surroundings of her “notable women authors.” Thus, while 
one may not be particularly interested to know that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton is “clad in a suitable black dress, trimmed with 
jet, a white lace cap partially covers the thick grey hair, which 
escapes in a tiny natural curl or two on each side of the smooth 
intellectual forehead,” or even that “a Persian carpet of sub- 
dued tints covers the floor” of her “ cosy library,” one can 
enter with heart into Mrs. Black’s account of “the sleepy 
little village” of Upper Halliford, in Middlesex, where Mrs. 
Riddell lives, if only that one may visit the old church of St. 
Mary, at Walton, and see the “Scold’s bit,” dating from 1632, 
and bearing the inscription :— 

“ Chester to Walton sends a bridle 
To curb women’s tongues that talk too idle.” 

Then when Mrs. Black takes her readers to the residence of 
the late Miss Jessie Fothergill, author of The First Violin, in 
Manchester, she supplies them with so much interesting, if 
not supremely valuable, information about Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, not to speak of Diisseldorf, that they will 
probably put up gladly with “the fascinating novel, com- 
bined with the smoothly running and comfortable carriages, 
and a good luncheon-basket” of the railway journey; and 
even the “tidy hansom, with a good-looking bay horse, 





* Notable Women Authors of the Day. Biographical Sketches, By Helen O. 
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and an intelligent-faced Jehu” which awaits them at the 
end of it. Besides, the ingenuousness of the revelations 
made by the “notable female authors” is vastly enter- 
taining, and occasionally even edifying. Mrs. Walford in- 
formed Mrs. Black that although it was not till after her 
marriage that she took seriously to novel-writing, whilst yet 
in her teens she was wont to steal out into a shrubbery with 
paper and pencil and write short stories, one of which was 
called “ Macgregor, our Chieftain;” but, as she burnt these 
early effusions as fast as they were written, nothing remains 
of Macgregor’s adventures. Again, “the colour of her hair 
was Helen Mathers’s greatest trouble in her childhood. It 
was a rich red, and in the familiar home-circle she was called 
‘carrots.’” Misery, however, is a great stimulus to genius, 
for this nickname “ gave me such genuine distress, that before 
I was nine years old, I had written a story depicting the 
sufferings of a red-haired girl who wanted to marry a man 
who was in love with her golden-haired sister.” Miss Rhoda 
Broughton “remembers a certain wet Sunday afternoon 
when she was about twenty-two; she was distinctly bored 
by a stupid book which she was trying to read, when ‘the 
spirit moved her to write.’ It was on the leaves of an old copy- 
book lying at hand that she delivered her soul of the ideas 
which poured in on her brain. Day after day, night after 
night, she wrote swiftly and in secret, until, at the end of 
six weeks, she found a vast heap of manuscript accumulated, 
to which she gave the title of ‘Not Wisely, but Too Well.’” 
More commonplace is: “ Inheriting talents from both parents, 
and reared among literary surroundings, Iza Duffus Hardy 
naturally turned to writing at a very early age.” Slightly 
different was the start of the young American authoress, Miss 
Augusta de Grasse Stevens:—‘I can scarcely remember a 
time when I did not scribble. My first attempt was a sermon 
on the text ‘God is Love,’ and I distinctly recollect how and 
where I wrote it, crouched behind a long swinging-glass in 
my mother’s bedroom, printing it off in capital letters— 
writing being then far beyond my attainments—and getting 
very hot und flushed in the effort.” 

Does this book teach anything that is valuable as to the 
comparative aptitude of men and women for literary pursuits ? 
Very little, we fear. It contains sketches of twenty-six of the 
most industrious female workers that the country has pro- 
duced, including one poet, Miss Jean Ingelow; but it reveals 
nothing worth emphasising as to the mysteries and methods 
of authorship. Female writers of fiction seem, indeed, to have 
as much variety in their methods—and want of method—as 
their male rivals. While Mrs. “ John Strange Winter” writes 
for about two hours every morning, and keeps “a neat record- 
book, in which she duly enters the number of pages written 
every day,” Mrs. Alexander Fraser says, “I generally write 
in the evening, after dinner, with my people chattering 
all the time; but I am too much accustomed to that 
to be at all disturbed by it.” Most of the female authors 
sketched here do not appear to draw much upon their personal 
experiences; of hardly one can it be said, that she “learned in 
suffering what she taught in song,’—or fiction. Miss Jean 
Middlemass confesses simply,—‘I prefer writing stories of 
middle or low-class life, I don’t know why ; it came to me, and 
I often pick up ideas of the lower London life from standing 
about here and there to listen.” One thing may be noted. 
Female authors appear to be much happier and more per- 
tinacious in and at their work than men. This book is almost 
all sunshine. Its keynote is Miss Jean Ingelow’s declaration 
that she has “been a very fortunate woman, and almost 
always happy in her publishers too.” 





A GUIDE TO SIDE-SADDLE RIDING.* 
Wenz it possible for the art of equitation to be learned from 
written directions, every lady reader of Mrs. Hayes’s “ Prac- 
tical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding” might acquire a firm, 
graceful seat, and the perfect management of every descrip- 
tion of steed, for this book does all that a book can possibly 
do; it is written in a clear, simple style, and the advice given 
on every point is the result of thorough practical knowledge 
and experience. The writer, who is well known to our readers 
by her book, My Leper Friends, is the wife of the successful 
horse-breaker, Captain Hayes, and herself an accomplished 
horsewoman. Under the surveillance of her husband, she 








* The Horsewoman. By Alice M. Hayes, Edited by M, Horace Hayes, 
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has performed a number of most daring feats—principally in 
India and other Colonies—which feats, however, she by no 
means proposes for imitation to ordinary members of her own 
sex. When we find her mounting an animal who has been “a, 
terror to mafoos and riders alike,” and only broken for a lady 
ten minutes before, riding him without reins over stiff jumps, 
we cannot but admire, not merely her perfect balance, but her 
courage. This latter quality is conspicuous in Mrs. Hayes, 
because she always knows her danger, being perfectly aware 
of what a horse can do and may do, though she relies with 
good reason on her husband’s wonderful powers of subjuga- 
tion and her own presence of mind and thorough capability, 
so that buck-jumpers and other vicious beasts have no terrors 
for her; and it would appear that she has only once fallen 
from a horse, although she has many times done so with one. 
A great point is made in her instructions to riders of their 
learning “to seize the generally brief moment which exists 
between the formation of the thought, in the animal’s mind, 
to commit evil, and its execution.” 

“Those,” she says, “ who have lived much among horses, must 

have frequently noticed this preparatory period before the animal 
kicked, bit, reared, jibbed, shied, bolted, or otherwise ‘ played up, 
and no doubt have profited by the warning their experienced eyes 
gave them. If we see what is about to come and know how to avert 
it, we shall often be able to save ourselves from disaster ; the best 
means usually being, to divert the horse’s attention into some 
other groove, to frighten him (for which a threatening tone of 
voice will often be efficacious), and to remind him that if he acts 
ill, he will be punished.” 
Of course, this advice is for horsewomen who already know 
their business pretty well, and if taught on Mrs. Hayes’s 
system, they will not be long in learning it. Moreover, those 
who have not had this advantage may improve themselves 
much by the study of her book, even should they not be able 
to begin by equipping themselves as perfectly as she recom- 
mends. After describing very fully the ideal “ lady’s horse,” 
Mrs. Hayes devotes three chapters to the side-saddle, its 
girths and stirrup; the bridle ; and every item of a workman- 
like riding-dress. It may be noticed that while acknowledging 
that the side-saddle has certain disadvantages, this writer 
says that any one who could seriously advocate “cross- 
saddle” riding for women, must be either mad or wholly 
ignorant, and insists that a lady’s seat, by means of the grip 
she can take on the crutches, is decidedly firmer than that of 
aman. In the days of the off-crutch and no leaping-head, 
the contrary opinion might be sustained with reason; but Mrs. 
Hayes, of course, maintains that there should never bea useless 
third crutch, that a safety stirrup—either the “Scott” or the 
“ Latchford ”—should be used, and that the skirt should be so 
made as to be carried away by the right leg when the latter is re- 
moved from the upper crutch, so as to obviate danger in a mis- 
hap. The plan she recommends for effecting this is extremely 
simple. There is also a good deal of sensible advice about the 
reins, “the pernicious habit of holding them in one hand” 
being strongly denounced. But Mrs. Hayes considers that 
the best and quickest way to teach a lady toride, after a little 
circling in the manége on a horse that knows his business, is to 
put her in the saddle without any reins to hold, the horse being 
driven with “long reins” by the teacher, or by some one who 
has mastered this difficult art. Mrs. Hayes claims to be the first 
person to teach in this way, and tells us how she came to 
adopt the system :— 

“ Although I had previously ridden for some years in the 
ordinary way people do, my first introduction to ‘ difficult’ horses 
was in the year 1885, when I went out to India to join my hus- 
band, who had gone there a couple of months before me on a 
horsebreaking tour. His procedure at the various stations to 
which he went, was to get up classes of instruction in the art of 
giving horses good manners and snafile-bridle mouths. There 
were at that time in India numbers of buck-jumpers which 
nobody could ride; some that would let no one get on their 
backs ; others that would strike out, with the certainty of a 
champion-boxer, at any person rash enough to go up to them; 
savages that pined for nothing except to dine off whoever hap- 
pened to be in reach; and so on. My husband liked, for a ‘ show,’ 
a bad buck-jumper, to mount which he used to get some brave 
man, who was promptly catapulted off. Having thus proved that 
the ‘pupil’ was refractory, he would take him in hand, and 
after, say, an hour, he would have him so quiet, that any one 
could ride him. It struck him, if I got up on such occasions 
(after the ‘ gentling’), that the effect would be enhanced. I need 
hardly say that I was only too glad to help in making the perform- 
ance a success. I ran no danger in doing this, for my partner 
knew the ‘ game’ (as he called it) so well, that out of the hundreds 
of horses I rode in India after he had handled them, there was 
not one that ‘ played-up’ with me. To obviate any risk of an acci- 
dent, he always took care to have the ‘long reins’ on any animal 
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that he broke-in, and to turn and twist it about in order to test 
its staunchness before allowing me sole control. While this was 
peing done, it was imperative on me not to‘ touch’ the animal’s 
mouth, so he used to give me no reins to hold. This style of 
riding without reins proved so ‘taking’ with our spectators that 
he extended it to jumping, and thus had a really smart show. 
We were both quick to perceive that this was also the best way 
by which to teach a lady to acquire a firm seat on horseback, as 
she had to trust to the saddle and not to the reins for security.” 

The writer complains that it is by no means the wont of 
riding-masters to teach ladies the fast gallop, and with great 
reason maintains that no one can be a good horsewoman who 
is not accustomed to this pace. It is evident that she who is 
well accustomed to it would not be liable to lose her nerve in 
the unfortunate event of being run away with. As a rule, 
however, Mrs. Hayes would have no lady, however well she 
may ride, knowingly mount a “rearer” or a “runaway,” nor 
should she attempt to jump a “rusher” that is likely to 
“chance” his fences. “ These,” she says, “are faults against 
which she has little or no remedy, with the imminent risk 
staring her in the face of being killed or crippled for life. 
With these exceptions,” she adds, “I have nothing to say 
against her riding, if she ‘fancies’ herself, kickers, shyers, 
refusers, or even Australian buck-jumpers.” 

Of course, Mrs. Hayes has much to say about notable 
horses that were broken-in or possessed by her husband, 
whose methods are wholly humane. As she loves horses and 
makes companions of them, she is a great observer of their 
peculiarities, and a firm believer in their intelligence. Her 
stories of the Arab pony, ‘ Freddie,’ are very pretty. As he 
did not wear blinkers, he could see what was being put into 
her little carriage, and she avers that if he saw books, flowers, 
tinned meat, &c., he would, without any guidance, go towards 
the Leper Asylum ; but if towels were placed in the vehicle, he 
would trot off of his own accord to the swimming-bath in 
quite an opposite direction. This ‘ Freddie’ had many funny 
little tricks, and would imitate his mistress if she coughed or 
sneezed. Mrs. Hayes believes that a horse objects to a joke 
at his expense. Why should he not? We all know thata 
pet dog cannot bear to be laughed at. At Shanghai, the lady 
had much experience of Mongolian ponies; it seems that 
racers of this hardy little breed fetch as muchas £500. Some 
of them, however, cannot be exactly pleasant customers, as one 
of them, not broken by Captain Hayes, reared with her, fell 
over, kicked her badly, and stamped on one of her fingers. 
This happened at Tientsin. We may mention that Mrs. 
Hayes, like many others, was quite delighted with the residents 
of Shanghai, going so far as to say she preferred them to any 
people she ever met. One of her last achievements in India 
was the riding of a pure zebra, which was broken-in by 
Captain Hayes after about an hour of very hard work. Even 
then he did not prove a very delightful mount, but though he 
had been so wild that he could not be handled by his keepers, 
he allowed himself to be led away after Mrs. Hayes’s per- 
formance by a native groom, though he did not stand very 
quietly to be photographed with his rider. The photographs, 
of which there are several, are by Captain Hayes, who edits 
his wife’s book; the other illustrations are by the late Mr. 
J. H. Oswald Brown. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
VERSATILITY of aptitude may be exhibited more strikingly 
in monotony than in variety of theme, and Mrs. Oliphant has 
of late been exhibiting her own wonderful versatility in this 
very effective way. In her two recent novels, The Cuckoo in 
the Nest and The Heir Apparent and the Heir Presumptive, 
and now, for the third time, in The Sorceress, she has 
chosen for her central figure a feminine adventuress who, 
having her own ends to gain, allows no scruples con- 
cerning means to stand as obstacles in the way by which 
she proposes to reach them. The third attempt is not 
the most successful. When Miss Laura Lance really be- 
comes an actor in the present story by setting herself 
to marry that foolish znd pig-headed elderly gentleman, 
Colonel Kingsward, she is admirable,—worthy to be com- 
pared with the great foundress of her tribe; but while she 
remains an outsider, it must be said that she falls much 





* (1.) The Sorceress. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3% vols. London: F. V. White and 
Co.—(2.) The Story of John Trevennick.. By Walter ©. Rhoades. 3 vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co.—(8.) Rujub, the Juggler. By G. A. Henty. 3 vols, 
London : Chatto and Windus.—(4.) In a Promised Land. By M. A. Bengough. 
3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(5.) Through Another Man’s Eyes. By 
Eleanor Holmes, 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(6.) An American 
Monts Cristo. By Julian Hawthorne, 2yols, London: W. H. Allen and Co. 





below her predecessors in the novels just named. She is 
not represented as a person likely to be led into injudicious 
action by mere impulse, but rather as a woman who, in her 
devotion to the main chance, never loses her coolness of 
judgment; and yet, in her unsuccessful attempt to separate 
Aubrey Leigh and Beatrice Kingsward, she not only acts 
without adequate prompting, but deliberately exposes herself 
to the very danger by which, towards the close of the story, 
her cleverly laid scheme to entrap her elderly admirer is 
rendered all but abortive. Nor do we see any reason why 
she should have applied herself to the subjugation of the 
Iuckless Charlie, who, in the matter of folly, is a chip of the 
old block. Here, also, there was annoyance or scandal to be 
risked; and even so far-sighted a woman as Laura could not 
possibly have foreseen that her encouragement of the son would 
bring her into promising relations with the father. When, how- 
ever, her quick thought and resolve have gained the momentum 
imparted by a purpose in which her interests are really con- 
cerned, she is superb,—great in her hour of unthreatened suc- 
cess, and greater still in that much more trying hour when, 
brought face to face with the enemy to whom she has given her- 
self away, she retreats with colours that are still unlowered, 
though riddled with shot. If the Miss Lance of the first 
volume had been equal to the Miss Lance of the third, she 
would have been a sorceress indeed. As it is, she must be 
regarded as, on the whole, rather a fumbling schemer; and 
had the book depended upon her in the same way that The 
Cuckoo in the Nest depends upon Patty Hewitt, it would 
hardly have been a success. Happily this is not the case. 
While we are waiting for Miss Lance’s sorcery, Colonel Kings- 
ward’s fatuity sufficingly entertains us. It is splendidly 
rampant in his hostile intercourse with poor Aubrey; and the 
stupid adherence to conventional religious proprieties by 
which he hastens his wife’s death is pathetically ludicrous, 
ludicrously pathetic. The Colonel is not entertaining by 
nature, being nothing more than a shallow, stupid, obstinate 
person with “views;” but this is just the kind of man who 
can be made delightfully entertaining by Mrs. Oliphant’s 
reticently satirical portraiture. We cannot think that The 
Sorceress is one of its author’s best books; but if we could 
have nothing worse than Mrs. Oliphant’s second-best, what 
great contentment would be ours ! 


The Story of John Trevennick introduces us to a Faust and 
a Mephistopheles, and though Mephistopheles, alias Disney 
Roberts, is a very clever person, while Faust, alias John 
Trevennick, is, to say the least, more simple-minded than it is 
at all safe to be, we are happy to find that in the end Mephis- 
topheles is routed all along the line. Faust is a young and 
foolish Oxford man, who has no special craving for know- 
ledge, but a great craving for money, seeing that his debts are 
heavy and his father unsympathetic. In spite of his im- 
pecuniosity he keeps a yacht, and Mephistopheles suggests 
that his yacht may be profitably used for the importation of 
brandy that is not destined to pass through the Custom- 
house. After some natural struggles, Faust yields to the 
tempter, and for a time all goes prosperously; but when 
things begin to look a little awkward, and when Mephisto- 
pheles finds himself attracted by the girl on whom Faust has 
fixed his affections, he thinks it may be well to discredit his 
disciple and rival by turning traitor. The act of treason is 
accomplished very cleverly ; but, as it turns out, not quite 
cleverly enough. It may, however, be regarded as certain 
that Trevennick would never have been the winner in the 
game of skill to which Roberts has challenged him, had it 
not been for a looker-on in the person of a wonderful boy 
named Micky, whose forte is loyalty, and whose foible is in- 
discriminate fighting. Micky is also an artistic genius, and 
his talent for drawing is a rather important element in the 
plot; but what use of it is made by Mr. Rhoades, readers 
must discover for themselves in the pages of The Story of John 
Trevennick. There is nothing in the novel that is in any way 
remarkable; but it is a bright, interesting, and healthy book, 
which will wile away a few hours very pleasantly. 

Tt is not the easiest thing in the world to write a good 
novel founded upon the events of the French Revolution or 
the Indian Mutiny. Even the crudest reproduction of typical 
incidents from these great tragical crises of history must be 
interesting—even enthralling—because the interest inheres in 
the events themselves, and it is impossible toeliminate it. On 
the other hand, this very fact creates a difficulty. The mere 
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abundance of attractive material is confusing to the writer 
who would utilise it inventively, and the attainment of 
unity, proportion, symmetry, perspective, and all the other 
qualities essential to representative art is a veritable labour 
of Hercules. In Rujub, the Juggler, Mr. Henty has produced 
a story two-thirds of which will be read with unflagging and 
growing interest; but in the matter of art, he is not a Hercu- 
lean victor. One gets the impression that, after undertaking 
his task, the author’s courage failed him, for he is wearisomely 
long in getting under way, and he seems anxious to postpone 
his real task to the latest possible moment. The first volume 
is as dull as anything written by Mr. Henty possibly could 
be. It is a long-drawn-out prologue, with so little interest 
either of character or of incident that it might easily have been 
condensed into fifty pages, and would have gained infinitely 
by the condensation. With the outbreak of the Mutiny the 
movement quickens, or rather begins, and the best of the 
scenes of action have plenty of spirit; but even here the book 
is not quite satisfactory. Mr. Henty seems to congratulate 
himself on having got hold of a very good thing in his con- 
ception of the character of Bathurst,—a man of remarkable 
courage, but with a congenital horror of the sound of fire- 
arms, the effects of which have fixed upon him the stigma of 
cowardice. A conception of this kind is quite legitimate 
material, but it requires to be treated with a light hand; and 
Mr. Henty pounds away at Bathurst’s physico-psychological 
idiosyncrasy until we are heartily tired of it. Then, too, 
Rujub’s mysterious hanky-panky is so very unimpressive as 
to make it clear that the region of the preternatural is not the 
place where the author feels at home ; and altogether, in spite 
of the really effective treatment of certain episodes, Rujub, 
the Juggler, seems to leave a good deal to be desired. 

There have been exponents of the theory that the proportion 
of happy marriages would be larger than it is if men and 
women were mated not by mutual choice, but by the passion- 
less selection of the Lord Chancellor. This theory does not 
seem to be held by the author of the very powerful novel, In 
a Promised Land. True, no occupant of the Woolsack comes 
into the story, but the leaders of the obscure sect of Primi- 
tive Gospellers have for poor Sarah Bowman and Mattie 
Williams a spiritual authority to which no Lord Chancellor 
could lay claim. From childhood to young-womanhood they 
have been kept in the cloistral seclusion of the school estab- 
lished for the education of the daughters of the missionaries 
of the brotherhood, and are suddenly informed that they have 
been chosen to go out to South Africa, and to become the 
wives of two young labourers in that portion of the vineyard. 
The story of the two marriages, and of what followed there- 
upon, is the treatment of a burning question from a new point 
of view; but the novel has other virtues than that of mere 
freshness. Here and there the structure of the story may show 
signs of inexperience, but they are of no real importance, and 
the situations which give the book its peculiar character 
are not simply strong and effective as dramatic crises: they 
are characterised by a moral and spiritual insight which 
raises them far above the level of ordinary fiction,—even of 
ordinary good fiction. The mere locality of the novel suffices 
to recall Miss Schreiner’s sombre masterpiece, and there is at 
least one scene in the new book—the lonely encounter 
between Jesse Runciman and his evil genius Westoby—which 
will not suffer by comparison with the strongest passages in 
The Story of an African Farm. Indeed, Runciman, the White 
man with Negro blood in his veins, the weak, sensuous, 
emotional ecstatic, who can rise to any height of spiritual 
feeling and fall to any depth of moral baseness, is one of the 
most impressive portraits that we have recently met with 
in fiction. In one striking chapter there is a passage which 
portrays him with the swift accuracy of a snap-shot photo- 
graph :—“It was pretty evident that Jesse Runciman was 
getting worked up. It is but the commonest justice to state 
the fact in this way: he was not in the least working himself 
up; to attain any conceivable height of excitement he had 
never required anything further than just to let himself go.” 
Runciman himself would suffice to confer intellectual distinc- 
tion upon any novel in which he appeared; but Westoby and 
Sarah Arkwright, especially the latter, would almost serve the 
same purpose, and their last struggle for the soul of the 
fallen but yet not lost man, is a situation which can hardly 
be overpraised. We might say much more. Enough, how- 
ever, has been said to indicate the character of In a Promised 
Land, 





From what one hears in casual conversation, it seems 
reasonable to draw the inference that many people are in. 
clined to think that a reviewer’s opinion concerning a book 
can be gathered not merely from what he says, but also from 
the space which he occupies in saying it,—that, roughly 
speaking, half a column implies chill tolerance, and a whole 
column warm admiration. This mechanical inch-measurement 
of appreciation may sometimes hit the mark, but it misses it 
much more frequently. Here, for example, is the novel, 
Through Another Man’s Eyes, which is decidedly above the 
average level of minor fiction, being a very well-planned and 
well-written story, with an interesting narrative-scheme, some 
fairly successful character-drawing, and a pleasant air of 
culture; but though it is a book which can honestly be 
praised, it does not lend itself in any way to elaborate com- 
ment. What it does is very well done; but it is the kind of 
thing that has been done too often for a new doing of it to 
arouse much intellectual interest. The various expedients 
for carrying on the story, especially those which through 
three volumes separate Colonel Gwynne and Magdalen 
Dumaresq, are terribly hackneyed, and even when they 
were fresh they had no great value; but Miss Holmes 
certainly makes the best of them. The story of the ill-fated 
marriage of Lizzie Pitt is another treatment of a well-worn 
theme; but here, again, there is executive skill which partly 
atones for the want of freshness. There is, in short, nothing 
to be said of Through Another Man’s Eyes, except that it is a 
very creditable specimen of conventional work. 

Even a writer of the unmistakable cleverness of Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne displays a courage which most people will incline 
to call temerity in giving to a story the title, An American 
Monte Cristo. The Monte Cristo who was not an American has 
for so long stood head and shoulders above all other heroes of 
romantic and impossible adventure, that an attempt to pro- 
vide him with a rival seems almost impudently audacious. It 
is, however, the safest as well as the fairest course not to 
accuse Mr. Julian Hawthorne of impudent audacity, or, 
indeed, of anything else, until the end of his second volume 
has been reached. As no one expects him to prove a Dumas, 
no one is likely to be disappointed; and most people will 
be pleasantly surprised at the amount of Dumas-like 
inventiveness that has found its way into the story of 
Keppel Darke. The murder of Harry Trent, the marvellous 
escape of the innocent convict, the still more marvellous 
series of events which put him into possession of the imperial 
millions, the return in disguise to the scene of his humiliation, 
and the orientally magnificent surroundings of the scene in 
which he unmasks Trent’s real murderer, are only the salient 
points of a story every detail of which testifies to the success 
with which Mr. Julian Hawthorne has looted the treasure- 
houses of sensationalism. That An American Monte Cristo is 
not high art is certain; but there are many people who care 
nothing about high art, and only demand that a book shall 
keepthemawake. They are certainly not likely to fall asleep 
over Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s latest romance. 





THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Tu1s book contains the substance, practically unaltered, of 
two series of lectures delivered in the University of Oxford 
in 1888 and 1889 by the late Professor Rogers, who died 
before he could revise them for the Press. His son, Mr. 
Arthur Rogers, who edits the volume, remarks that their aim 
is rather to expound the method used by his father ‘than 
to accumulate or communicate new theories. This method 
consisted in diligently searching out from original autho- 
rities enormous masses of facts, pertinent and relating to 
the production and distribution of wealth in England during 
the Middle Ages, and in tracing their progress by the same 
means up to the present time. In the light of the direct evi- 
dence thus obtained, Professor Rogers was prepared to discuss 
and criticise the works of the older and theoretic economists, 
who did not study, or at any rate did not collect, facts, and 
with whose conclusions he sometimes found himself at 
variance. He was a man of immense and untiring industry. 
He did not, it is true, always read his facts aright,—for who 
can be infallible? But he was possessed of great knowledge 
of his subject, and had an intimate acquaintance with the 
practice of agriculture, which was an invaluable acquisition to 





* The Industrial and Commercial History of England, By the late James E, 
Thorold Rogers. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1892, 
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him. Nor did he shrink from admitting himself to be in the 
wrong, in the face of additional evidence. In style he 
was always lively and readable. He could be scornful, and 
he could give way to anger, and when in anger his language 
developed much vigour, at times reaching invective. This 
book is a very good example of his style, and it will be found 
highly attractive; whilst the subjects discussed are them- 
selves of great economic importance. 

In his first two lectures, on “ The Development of Industrial 
Skill in England” and “The Conditions of Economic Pro- 
gress,” Professor Rogers points out that England was very 
backward in all kinds of manufacture, which he thinks was 
probably discouraged by the extremely lucrative monopoly of 
wool-production. The art of brickmaking was not re- 
covered until the latter part of the fifteenth century. Iron, 
a hundred years earlier, was worth, in the mass, £108 a ton 
of our money, and in spite of an abundant supply of raw 
material, salt was imported from France; nor was it until 
the last century that the best woollen cloths were made in this 
country. From early times, England had a considerable 
mercantile marine; but with this exception she was purely 
agricultural. Simultaneously with the improved processes of 
manufacture, “came the new agriculture, and with it a great 
development of British industry and prosperity, for cheap 
iron is a prodigious boon to husbandry, and successful agricul- 
ture is the healthiest stimulant to manufacturing enterprise.” 
The terrible waste of the Continental wars was replaced by 
English manufactures, for England alone was neither invaded 
nor defeated; and, in spite of Berlin and Milan decrees, ex- 
port into countries under French control went on. “It was 
proved that, during the time which (sic) it might be supposed 
they would be effective, Napoleon’s soldiers marched to 
Moscow in clothing purchased from English mannfacturers.” 
Nor does Professor Rogers despair for the future :— 

“ Even though Europe has profited by peace during two-thirds 
of a generation, I see no reason to think that British industry 
and invention are losing their hold on the world’s progress, or 
that, as was the case some centuries ago, our people have to be 
taught by foreigners. On the contrary, the German has not got 
beyond the position of an imitator, and not an over honest one 
either. The United States have made no great discoveries. And 
so with the rest of the nations. Nor is the cause far to seek. 
These political communities had deliberately adopted protection. 
Governments have been too weak or too dishonest to be sensible, 
and are consequently crippling the intelligence of those whose 
affairs they administer, by pandering to the foolish, dangerous, 
and wholly unjust dictum, that private affairs are public benefits.” 
An interesting lecture is one on “The Progress of English 
Population.” Professor Rogers always held very decided 
views as to the population of England five hundred years ago, 
and he again brings forward his evidence, which is very in- 
genious, to show that it could not then have exceeded 2} 
millions, at which point it remained stationary for more than 
two centuries. Nor could it increase until the art of agricul- 
ture improved. He disagrees with Malthus, saying that “the 
only prediction you can make about the conclusions of a 
metaphysical economist, is that he is almost certain to be 
wrong” :— 

“Two conditions, the efficiency of labour being postulated, make 
the risks of genera] over-population among the industrial classes 
remote. The one is the establishment of a high standard of 
living, the other is perfect freedom on the part of the workmen 
to interpret the terms under which they will accept employment. 
There is no risk that they will destroy the contingencies of their 
industry. No combination of English working men has ever 
attempted to improve the capitalist employer out of existence, 
and I see no likelihood that they will ever fall under so gross 
and suicidal a delusion. Of course, they have never attained to 
the conditions which I have referred to. There are still laws in 
existence which permit certain persons to take excessive toll on 
industry, even to imperil its etficiency, and these are frequently 
called rights. The combination or association of workmen is still 
partial and imperfect, and when the union men meet they are apt, 
like all the rest of us, to run after the red herrings of logomachy.” 

In discussing the development of transit, the rise of the 
Dutch trade, which excited the rivalry of this country, is fully 
described ; whilst the history of Chartered Trade Companies 
naturally includes an account of the South Sea and East India 
Companies; and Professor Rogers is not without a passing 
regret for the extinguishing of the latter institution :— 

_ “ Though I cannot in this place deal with the political exigen- 
cies which were supposed to have compelled its extinction, it may 
well be doubted whether the India Office, and the languid debate 
on the Indian Budget, for which it is exceedingly difficult to get 
a House together, are the best equivalents conceivable for that 
Directorate which exercised the most diligent and unremitting 





scrutiny into the affairs which it had to administer. In all that 
I have ever heard and learned, the Indian Council is a farce, and the 
administration is a despotism shared between the Indian Secre- 
tary and the permanent officials. I may add that the only 
parallel to an Empire being founded by a trading company even 
on a small scale was the Bank of St. George in Genoa, which sold 
Corsica to France.” 

Among the most interesting of these lectures will be found 
the group on the “Theory of Economic Rent,” on “ Contracts 
for the Use of Land,” and “ Large and Small Hoidings,” and 
the one on “ Peasant Agriculture and Manufactures,” which 
really belong to this group, although placed elsewhere in the 
volume. Professor Rogers traces the history of rent, and 
points out that in return for it, the English landowner of the 
Middle Ages guaranteed the King’s peace, and taught the 
tenant “by his own example and practice the best system of 
agriculture which the age could develop.” During the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the seventeenth century a severe 
rack-renting prevailed; but in the eighteenth century a passion 
for the new agriculture arose, of which Young was the annalist 
and unwearying supporter, and the landowners of the day did 
great public good by teaching its advantages to their tenants. 
But rents were not raised until towards the end of the 
century, when, unfortunately, rack-renting again became 
common, and continued until about the year 1874. The crash 
came in 1879. Since then the reaction has been rapid, and at 
the present moment British agriculture lies in ruins. Now, 
whence comes rent? asks Professor Rogers, and this question 
he answers by saying that rent does not come out of prices, as 
was affirmed by Ricardo and Mill, but out of profits. This 
distinction is neither merely antiquarian, nor merely philo- 
sophical, but of the highest practical significance :— 

“Tf rent is the outcome of price only, the rent receiver may be 

looked on, naturally, as a public enemy; if it be the outcome of 
profit only, it is the interest of the rent receiver to be as anxious 
about the occupier’s profit as he is about his own rent, for with 
that profit, as he has lately learned, his rent will rise, and without 
that profit his rent will tend to zero. I know that he has not 
learned more than the fact, for he still prates about the unearned 
increment, and sometimes dreams that he ean claim protection, 
and more foolish still, that his rents would rise if he could get 
protection.” 
Land in England is already protected by the amount paid for 
freight from foreign countries, and in the case of wheat this 
amounts at the very lowest to from 9s. to 11s. a quarter from 
Chicago to Liverpool, and is therefore equal to 36s. to 44s. an 
acre. Therefore, Professor Rogers will not admit that foreign 
competition has been at the root of the present distress in the 
farming-world. The cause, he insists, has been the absorption 
of agricultural capital by excessive rents, together with a pre- 
carious tenure. During the twenty years, 1853-72, rents 
rose on an average no less than 26} per cent. Under the 
threat of dispossession, rents have been forced up, and so 
great is the loss on capital on quitting a farm under these 
conditions—Sir James Caird puts it at 15 per cent.—that 
tenants have stayed on hoping for better times, preferring the 
future chance to the immediate loss. If they have made unusual 
outlay on improvements of a more or less permanent character, 
they are still more open to aggression. Farmers in the present 
day have been negligent and slovenly in keeping accounts, which 
in the Middle Ages were kept with great detail and scrupulous 
accuracy; and hence, with a very risky business, they have 
invited ruin. Another cause has been the consolidation of 
small farms and the erection of farm buildings and houses 
“out of all proportion to the capital and income of the tenant.” 
Lord Ducie told Professor Rogers “that one of the greatest 
troubles which he had with his Oxfordshire estate was in the 
sumptuous homesteads which his father-in-law had built to 
five-hundred-acre farms.” 

No doubt, all these causes have worked together for evil; 
but after all said, does not foreign competition hold the first 
and most important place? Professor Rogers, in writing on 
“The Development of Transit,” points out what the Bessemer- 
steel rail and the modern steamship have done in bringing 
the produce of distant lands to our own shores. This, grown 
under less fickle skies, and on a vast scale, is put upon our 
markets at prices which, it may be, leave the barest profit, if 
any, to the producer and carrier, but with which, so far, our 
farmers cannot compete. A practical man has stated that 
the produce of five acres of wheat can be brought from 
Chicago to Liverpool at the same expense that it costs to 
manure an acre of land in England. When it is considered 
that there are hundreds of acres of fairly good land on which 
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a furrow has not been drawn for four years, with substantial 
homesteads and cottages all empty and deserted, for which 
no tenant can be found; with the church shut up, the rectory 
abandoned, and the parson fled; and this within forty miles 
of London, and near a railway, it seems idle to argue the 
question of rent at all. Yet, says Professor Rogers, in his 
emphatic way,— 

“JT must consent to surrender all my faculties before I allow 

that foreign competition has depressed the British farmer. He 
has paid too much for the land he uses, he has been made to pay 
rent on his own outlay, and he has insensibly, but assuredly, lost 
his capital in the one certain appreciation, the appreciation of 
rent.” 
What is the remedy? The skill is not wanted; “the British 
farmer is the most competent agriculturalist in the world ;” 
but farming-capital has gone, and, owing to want of con- 
fidence, no part of the general store is attracted towards the 
land. The outlook, as our author admits, is most uninviting 
and discouraging. Nothing is more fleeting than agricultural 
improvements, and one of the worst features is the large out- 
lay that will be needed to restore land to condition. “It 
seems that the future generation is to live on memories, a 
diet as unpalatable as the east wind.” Professor Rogers 
suggests as remedies,—firstly, security to the tenant; 
and secondly, the establishment of a true economic rent; 
and, further, the encouragement of peasant cultivation. 
These are all good in their way, and would undoubtedly 
do something; but Protection being as impossible as it 1s 
undesirable, it is difficult to see what can be done effectu- 
ally until such time as the world’s requirements again over- 
take its production. This question has been touched on at 
length because it is the economic question of the day. But 
the lectures on other subjects are worthy of attentive perusal. 
Professor Rogers was strongly opposed to bimetallism, the 
history of which he gives, and which, he argues, can only be 
established by an international conference, which should 
devise penalties to be enforced by “a powerful and respected 
international police.” This he considers impossible. 

Professor Rogers did not often succeed in taking a stand- 
point sympathetic with other times, as Dr. Cunningham has 
so admirably done in writing on cognate subjects. He was 
not inclined to allow that our forefathers did, or wished to do, 
the best from their point of view, and constantly scolded and 
railed in his forcible manner at those from whom he differed. 
But these scoldings are amusing, and often humorous, and 
tend further to brighten his lively pages. After all, they 
are “Only pretty Fanny’s way,” and we should assuredly 
miss them. So persistently did he gird at landowners, 
often not without cause, that it is refreshing to find that he 
had no objection to rents, and agreed neither with Mr. Mill 
nor Mr. George, considering that a landlord who does his 
duty is a worthy and useful citizen, and entitled, better than 
any other, to the unearned increment. In conclusion, it may 
be said that the book is a thoughtful and informing one, and 
throws valuable light on the subjects commented on in its 
pages. The index, which is of a distressingly meagre charac- 
ter, is a great blot on a work of this kind; and there are 
several typographical errors which may well be corrected in 
any future edition. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The New Life of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot 
Norton. (Macmillan and Co.)—The Vita Nuova is the most fitting 
introduction to the study of Dante, and Mr. Norton, having 
already published a prose translation of the “ Divine Comedy,” now 
reprints this version of the New Life, which was made, he tells us, 
when he was a young man, nearly forty years ago. The sonnets 
and canzoni are done into English metre with considerable grace 
and skill, but the version as a whole can hardly compete with that 
of Dante Rossetti, who had peculiar qualifications for the task of 
interpreting the great Florentine to English readers. In poetical 
quality his rendering seems to us greatly superior to Mr. Norton’s. 
The value of the present work is increased by the addition of essays 
and notes, which supply, in a scholarly form, all the commentary 
that can be necessary to a student of the original. 

The Captain of the ‘Mary Rose.’ By W. Laird Clowes. (Tower 
Publishing Co.)—This is a “ tale of to-morrow,”—i.e., of the next 
naval war. We find ourselves suddenly at war with France. Our 
neighbours, better prepared for eventualities than we are, strike 
the first blow with astounding promptitude, and the Mediter- 








ranean Fleet is practically destroyed. Disaster after disaster falls 
on the naval defences of England. How these reverses are 
redeemed, we must leave our readers to discover for themselves 
from Mr. Laird Clowes’s pages. We need not say more than that 
the fighting is terrifically destructive—as, indeed, all probabilities 
and such experience as we have had would lead us to expect—and 
that it is described in an effective way, and with much verisimili- 
tude. A love-story is interwoven with the plot, but does not 
unnecessarily distract the attention. 


An Account of British Flies (“ Diptera”), By Fred. V. Theobald, 
B.A., F.E.S. Vol. I. (Elliot Stock.)—It is not many years since 
British entomologists spoke of five out of the seven great orders 
of insects as “the neglected orders,” at which no one worked, and 
about which no adequate or trustworthy information could be 
obtained,—at least, in English. Nowadays, more students are 
beginning to interest themselves in other insects besides beetles, 
butterflies, and moths; but the gaps in our knowledge of British 
entomology are still very wide; and one of the largest and least- 
known orders of insects is that of the Diptera, or Two-winged Flies, 
Little has been published to elucidate this order in England since 
1856, when Walker completed his useful but rather uncritical and 
unsatisfactory work in three volumes, in the series called “ Insecta 
Britannica ;” but this work is now scarce and out of date. Hence 
Mr. Theobald has rendered good service to beginners who wish to 
take up the study of this little-known order, by commencing an un- 
pretentious work containing a large amount of useful information, 
and illustrated with four plates and numerous woodcuts. The pre- 
sent volume contains the characters of the 49 families into which 
the author divides the Diptera ; chapters on “ Fossil Diptera,” and 
on the “ Classification of Diptera” (the latter of which appears to 
us less complete, at least as regards recent authors, than it might 
have been) ; and a brief account of the principal British species be- 
longing to the first six families : Aphaniptera (Fleas), Cecidomyide 
(Gall-Gnats), Mycetophilide (Fungus-Gnats), Bibionide (St. Mark’s 
and St. John’s Flies, &c.), Simuliide (Sand-flies), and Chironomide 
(Midges). The author says in his preface: “In a small work of 
this kind, it is impossible to give a detailed description of all the 
species recorded as British. I have therefore chosen those about 
which there seems no doubt, and have omitted many mentioned 
by Walker as being doubtful. The families treated of in this 
volume are the most difficult and least understood of any, and 
are in a most unsatisfactory state with regard to their systematic 
arrangement and identification.” Until we have ascertained what 
species are really found in Britain, and until their identification 
is accurately fixed, a satisfactory monograph is out of the question, 
and we think that Mr. Theobald has acted very wisely in not 
attempting to produce more than a useful introductory book at 
present. 


The Story of Nell Gwyn, and the Sayings of Charles IT. Related 
and Collected by Peter Cunningham. Edited, with Introduction, 
&c., by Henry B. Wheatley. (W. W. Gibbings.)—Mr. Cunning- 
ham, we are told, had intended to publish a new edition. His 
annotations have been placed at the disposal of Mr. Wheatley, 
who has added some matter in the shape of letters, &c., which 
have come to light of late years. It must be confessed that the 
world would not have lost much if Mr. Cunningham’s book had 
remained a rarity. Still, Mr. Wheatley has done his work care- 
fully and well. The new edition contains much matter that is 
not found in the old. Purchasers will legitimately pride them- 
selves on the fact ; while possessors of the old will no less lawfully 
congratulate themselves, after their manner, that their edition 
does not contain it. 


The Divers. By Hume Nisbet. (Adam and Charles Black.) 
—This is as good a story of its kind as we have seen for 
some time. The colouring is brilliant—it is a “romance of 
Oceania ’’—the action vigorous, the plot well contrived, and 
the characters drawn with force and precision. ‘ There 
is no moral in this romance,” says the writer, “unless it 
may be dragged in by some from the fact that man must make 
slaves when he can, be he savage or civilised.” That seems very 
much to the point. The testimony which Mr. Nisbet bears to the 
evils of the Kanaka labour-traffic is emphatic, not the less so 
because he does not seem to have any set purpose in doing it. 
The islands are depopulated ; those who came back are demoralised 
in mind and body. The gruesome picture of the divers among 
the drowned passengers of the wreck does credit to Mr. Nisbet’s 
power of drawing. 


The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy. By J. W. Cun- 
liffe, D.Lit. (Macmillan.)—This is the reprint of an essay written 
as a credential for the Doctor of Literature degree in the Univer- 
sity of London, and is a distinction both to the author and to the 
body which appreciated it. Dr. Cunliffe speaks of the tragedies 
attributed, and, it would seem, rightly attributed, to Seneca, and 
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he makes out his thesis by a very abundant and very curious 
proof. Seneca was, in fact, the chief model by which Marlowe, 
Green, and others had to work, and they made frequent use of it. 

Asenath of the Ford. By “ Rita.” 3 vols. (Griffith and Farran.) 
—The reader who may fancy that “Rita” is competing with Dr. 
Georg Ebers, will find himself mistaken. Asenath is not an 
Egyptian; she is a modern young lady who tells her own story,— 
always a somewhat perilous undertaking, and not very successful 
in this case. There is incident in the story, and there is sensa- 
tion; both are somewhat overwhelmed with words. Still, Asenath 
of the Ford may be read without much effort. The author is not 
unaccustomed to the use of the pen. We may be allowed, espe- 
cially, to congratulate her on her sarcastic description of the 
critic (ii. 73-75). 

The A BC of the Foreign Exchanges. By George Clare. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—This volume contains the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered before the Institute of Bankers in the early 
part of the preceding year. For the general reader desirous of 
mastering the abstract theory of the Exchanges, Mr. Goschen’s 
well-known book must remain the standard treatise. The present 
work assumes some previous technical knowledge, and is intended 
rather as a practical guide for business-men. There is some con- 
fusion in parts because it is not always clear whether we are 
approaching the subject from the London or foreign point of view. 
But the connection between discount-rates and the exchanges is 
very clearly explained, and the author makes what seems to us a 
very good suggestion for remodelling the antiquated and well- 
nigh unintelligible “Course of Exchange” which is issued by 
London brokers and appears in the papers every Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Where Honour Sits. By W. B. Home-Gall. (Digby and Long.) 
—Here we have well-worn properties of fiction which might, we 
think, be allowed to rest undisturbed. There is a hero who 
thinks that his lady is false, and afterwards, with splendid courage, 
rescues the man who has deceived him; there is a heroine who is 
seized with that mysterious form of brain-fever, not known to the 
faculty, which is suddenly brought on by disappointment. We 
have read a little treatise on “ How Not to Succeed in Litera- 
ture,” which we ventures to recommend to the author of Where 
Honour Sits. 

Tennyson and “In Memoriam.” By Joseph Jacobs. (D. Nutt.)— 
We have in this little book a general criticism of Tennyson, and 
a special study, which is peculiarly careful and minute, of the “ In 
Memoriam.” The second partis more valuable than the first. Its 
elaborately detailed treatment is often full of suggestion. But what 
are we to say of such a criticism as the following? While acknow- 
ledging the poet’s accurate observation of Nature, the author 
says, “he is not immaculate; the songster nightingale is always 
with him the female, not the male, as it is in Nature; he was 
probably misled by the myth of Philomela.” “ Probably misled”! 
Was there ever such an absurdity! That Tennyson should not 

have known what every schoolboy knows is the most ridicu- 
lous of suppositions. The “myth of Philomela” did not 
mislead him; it governed him. The error is classical; it 
cannot be corrected.—-Essays on Tennyson's Idylls of the 
King. By Harold Littledale. (Macmillan.)—Professor Little- 
dale examines the sources of the Arthurian Legend, describes 
its treatment by Sir Thomas Malory, and then, after briefly 
touching on intermediate authors, criticises in detail the 
Idylls. The work is done in a very painstaking way, and with 
the sympathetic feeling which industry cannot always command. 
Special studies of some of the Idylls are:—‘*The Holy Grail,” 
“The Marriage of Geraint,” and “Geraint and Enid.” Gareth 
and Lynette. By G.C. Macaulay. (Same publisher.) —— With these 
may be mentioned Studies of Robert Browning’s Poems, by Frank 
Walters (Sunday School Union); and A Browning Primer, by Esther 
Phebe Defries, with Preface by Dr. F. J. Furnivall (Swan 
Sonnenschein). 

The Churchman’s Household Prayers. Compiled and Arranged 
by W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. (Nisbet and Co.) 
This useful book of devotion gives morning and evening prayers 
for four weeks, each containing psalms, lessons, and special 
prayers, with collects. The name of the compiler will be sufficient 
guarantee for its valuee——The samo may be said, with as 
little hesitation, of At the Holy Communion, by H. C. Moule 
(Seeley), a little volume described as “Helps for Preparation 
and Reception.” 

The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis XVIII. By Imbert 
de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—Marie de Bourbon, afterwards Duchess of 
Berry, was the grand-daughter of the King of the Two Sicilies. 
Her mother was a Hapsburg. Her childhood was somewhat 
troublous, for her family was twice expelled from Naples, and 
had to live in Sicily, “under the protectorate, say rather the 








tyranny, of the English,”—an observation which comes with ex- 
cellent grace from a countryman of Buonaparte. The Princess 
Marie was married by proxy in 1798 to the Duc de Berry, 
receiving a dowry of £20,000, and inheriting as much from her 
mother. The “rings and jewels” given to her by her father 
were valued at more than twice as much more. From that time 
till the tragical event which brought her married life to an end, 
little happened, and this little is duly chronicled by M. de Saint- 
Amand. The Duke was assassinated by Louvel on February 13th, 
1820, in the evening, and died at 6.30 the next morning. It is 
curious to read that the doctor bled him. He had been stabbed 
in the breast. Seven months afterwards the Duchess was 
delivered of a son, afterwards Duke of Bourdeaux. His birth was 
welcomed with an enthusiasm which contrasts curiously with the 
terror of his after-life. The rest of the volume, after the narra- 
tive of these events, is given toa description of Louis XVIII. in 
his later years. When we come to another volume (same author 
and publisher), The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Charles X., 
we feel that we are having too much. We find fairly readable 
accounts of court ceremonials, agreeable sketches of the Duchess 
in private and public, and a character, more favourable than is 
commonly given by historians, of Charles X.; but the whole is too 
long. Even now we are not near the end. The Revolution of 
July is to be narrated, and the stormy sequel of the Duchess’s life. 


A Manual of Health and Temperance. By T. Brodribb, M.A., 
and edited by W. Ruthven Pym, M.A. (Longmans.)—Here we 
have a number of useful facts connected with diet, water, clothing, 
&ec., and a statement of their bearing on health and disease.—— 
Temperament, Disease, and Health. By French Ensor Chadwick. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——A Manual of Dairy Work, by James 
Muir (Macmillan), sufficiently declares its object by the title. 
If only the butter and cheese makers of England would study it! 
There is a quite lamentable waste of good material in this line. 


Christ in the Two Testaments. By Adam Clarke Rowley. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—“It is not the object of these 
pages to enter into the discussion of the higher criticism.” 
But the author assumes a number of propositions which the 
higher criticism has really disproved. We cannot think that 
a book which ignores what every critic of position—it may 
almost be said—concedes, is of any utility. With this volume 
may be mentioned Prophecy as Evidence of Inspiration. By Maxwell 
M. Ben-Oliel. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 

Geofery Hamilton. By Edward H. Cooper. 2 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—There is plenty of brisk dialogue in this story, 
and, here and there, bits of good description. The scene, for 
instance, in the Examination Schools at Oxford is noticeably good. 
But as a tale, Geofery Hamilton is naught. We read it without 
difficulty, but do not seem to progress. There is presumably some 
connecting idea, and it is possible that the author had in his mind 
a definite plot, but this does not make itself obvious. We have 
seen many duller books than this—indeed, it cannot be called dull 
at all—but few more confused. 

The Visible Universe. By J. Ellard Gore. (Crosby Lockwood 
and Son.)—“ The object of the following pages,” writes Mr. Gore 
in his preface, “is not to propound any new hypothesis, but simply 
to explain and discuss theories which have been supported by 
well-known astronomers and other men of science.” Perhaps the 
most interesting of these discussions is to be found in the chapter 
(viii.) which is devoted to the “ Meteoritic Hypothesis” of Mr. 
Norman Lockyer. Few theories have received so much accep- 
tance; as few certainly have been worked out with more in- 
genuity. Mr. Gore carefully sums up the evidence and the 
arguments on both sides, and draws the conclusion that the evi- 
dence is, on the whole, against it. The book throughout is of the 
greatest value,—all the more so from the thoroughly impartial 
attitude which the writer maintains. Everything has its due 
weight given to it,—a habit of mind which it is difficult for the 
theorist to keep. The volume is furnished throughout with 
admirable illustrations. 


The Story of Kaspar Hause. By Elizabeth G. Evans. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Miss Evans takes the view that Kaspar 
Hause was the abducted Prince of Baden, and she brings forward 
many proofs to establish her case. Probably the question will 
never be settled, but will take its place with such problems as 
the identity of the “ Man with the Iron Mask.” Meanwhile, Miss 
Evans must be allowed to have done her best. 





Paddles and Politics down the Danube. By Poultney Bigelow. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Bigelow went down the Danube from its 
source to its mouth. He saw many cities and many men, though 
how far he learnt their thoughts must be doubtful. The Magyar 
ladies seem to have pleased him particularly. They speak three 
languages at least, sing, keep house to perfection, and dress so 
well that the “ fashionably dressed dames of Piccadilly and Fifth 
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Avenue ”—it is necessary here to quote our author’s exact words 
—* appear dowdy ” compared with them. 

English Social Reformers. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. (Methuen.) 
—Mr. Gibbins describes in vigorous language the social condition 
during the fourteenth century,—a period of trouble and discon- 
tent, culminating in the rebellion of Wat Tyler. He points out 
that this revolt, though suppressed at the time, was really suc- 
cessful, as a great change for the better followed it. This chapter 
is connected with the names of John Ball and William Langland. 
Then follows an account of Sir Thomas More, whose theories of 
social reform, as propounded in the “ Utopia,” were very far-reach- 
ing indeed. After this, we have “ Wesley and Wilberforce, iy The 
Factory Reformers ”—a heading under which the work of Richard 
Oasker, of Lord Shaftesbury, and of Richard Owen is described— 
“Charles Kingsley and the Christian Socialists,” “ Carlyle and 
Ruskin.” The volume belongs to the “ University Extension 
Series,” and, though we cannot always agree with the writer’s 
views, is of unquestionable value. 

Biographies of Eminent Persons. (Macmillan.)—It is scarcely 
needful to say anything more of these biographies than to quote 
the description on the title-page,—“ Reprinted from the Times.” 
They are twenty in number, and cover a period of five years (1882- 
1886). Darwin, Garibaldi, Pusey, Archbishop Tait, Gambetta, 
Prince Gortchakoff, Sexel, the Comte de Chambord, Chenery 
(editor of the Times), Sir Bartle Frere, Fawcett, Charles Gordon, 
Lord Cairns, Victor Hugo, General Grant, Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Strathnairn (Sir Hugh Rose), W. E. 
Forster, and Count Beust, are the twenty celebrities described, 
and the list of names is a sufficient guarantee of the interest of 
the volume. 

Animals’ Rights. By Harry 8. Salt. (Bell and Sons.)\—We need 
hardly say that we go a long way with Mr. Salt; when he comes 
to vegetarianism, we must part company, regretting that he 
spoils, as it seems to us, & good case. Surely, there are circum- 
stances under which vegetarianism is impossible. How is an 
Esquimaux to live without animal food ? 


The Story of Two Churchwardens. By the Rev. Joseph Clarke. 
2vols. (Skeffington and Son.)—The “two churchwardens” are 
father and son, and the story therefore carries us over a con- 
siderable portion of time. The elder Ross was roused to spiritual 
activity by hearing a sermon from John Wesley, and the son 
appears to be a contemporary of our own. As John Wesley died 
in 1791, this accounts for a good deal more than acentury. The 
story is full of digressions, and concerns itself with a number of 
people who do not perceptibly increase its interest or further its 
purpose ; but it contains a fair amount of what is readable, and 
something of value. Mr. Clarke knows something, it is evident, 
of the ways of thinking among Dissenting communities, and he is 
not disposed to be uncharitable or unkind. His book sadly wants 
compression and order, but it is not without merit. 


Plutarch: the Romane Questions. Edited with Introduction, 
&c., by Frank Byron Jevons, M.A. (D. Nutt.)—Mr. Jevons takes 
Philemon Holland’s translation of the “‘ Romane Questions,” and 
prefixes to it an introduction which deals with many curious 
matters in the region of magic, folk-lore, &c. The original 
treatise, which is not the least curious among the various dis- 
quisitions included under the general title of the Moralia of 
Plutarch, treats of sundry customs practised by the Romans, and 
held by the Greek writer to be worthy of inquiry. Some of the 
questions are beyond all solution; others admit of at least 
probable answers. Often the knowledge of the legends, myths, 
and customs of other nations helps us to guesses which were 
out of the reach of writers to whom comparison in such 
matters was unknown. It must be confessed that there is 
more in the introduction than in that which is introduced. 
This volume, we should say, is one of the “Carabas Library.” 
— Another reprint is Agnolo Firuzvola’s Dialogue on the Beauty of 
Women. Translated from the Italian by Clara Bell. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.) Finally, we have The Dance of Death by Hans 
Holbein. Edited, with an Introductory Note, by Austin Dobson. 
(Bell and Sons.)——The editio princeps was published at Lyons in 
1538. The cuts were, Mr. Dobson tells us, earlier in date. A 
curious discovery proving this has been made at Berlin of draw- 
ings made from them, one of which drawings bears the date of 
1527. In later editions other cuts were added, making the 
number up to forty-nine. These are here given, each being faced 
by a text from the Vulgate and an explanatory quatrain in French. 

A Ride Through Wonderland. By Georgina M. Synge. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—‘‘ Wonderland” is the Yellowstone 
Park which Mrs. Synge visited in her husband’s company. The 
two met with some adventures, saw some marvellous sights, and 
vastly enjoyed their trip. The cost of hire of horses, forage, 
guides, waggon, and driver was $17 a day. A month, including 








food, would cost about £125. This is not cheap, but the excursion, 
is probably worth the money. 

The Campaign of Waterloo. By John Codman Ropes. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Ropes, who has had some experience ag a 
writer of military history, thinks that there is room for an im. 
partial account of the Waterloo Campaign. We cannot summarise 
his views, but we may say that he does not think Wellington by 
any means blameless; that he holds a more favourable opinion of 
Napoleon’s strategy than some writers have done, but believes 
him to have been badly served. 


Tales from the Dramatists. By Charles Morris. 3 vols, 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Morris has put into prose 
twenty-one plays, tragedies as well as comedies, beginning with 
Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, and ending with Talfourd’s 
Ion. Most of the dramatists are represented by one specimen, 
two only have two. These are Sheridan—both of whose master- 
pieces, The School for Scandal and The Rivals, have been introduced 
—and George Colman, from whom The Poor Gentleman and The 
Heir at Law have been taken. We should be inclined to say that 
the comedies, which, indeed, considerably outnumber the tragedies, 
are the more successful. They are easier to turn into narrative, 
being, for the most part, prose to begin with. We do not find, 
for instance, anything like the curiously unproselike sentences 
which occur in the Ion. “I wear a casque,” says Ctesiphon, 
when the associates are about to cast lots who shall slay the 
tyrant, “beneath whose iron circlet my father’s dark hair 
whitened.” Passage after passage falls into verse with very 
slight change or with no change at all. This does not hinder the 
“tales” from having considerable interest. 


Latin Prose Composition. By George G. Ramsay. (Clarendon 
Press.)—This is the third edition of a useful book which has 
been expanded and improved by successive additions into as good 
a manual for its purpose as could be found. “The introduction,” 
we read, “is entirely new.” It is certainly very full and clear, 
and should prove a considerable help to the student. The special 
object of the selection is to provide passages of graduated 
difficulty “ for the Scotch Leaving Certificate and University Pre- 
liminary Examinations.” Some of the passages seem more 
difficult than these would demand, if the Scotch standard is the 
same as the English. This, however, would only extend the use- 
fulness of the volume. There are nearly five hundred extracts, 
and the easier examples are sufficiently numerous. 


American Railroads as Investments. By S. F. Van Oss. (Effing- 
ham Wilson.)—This is a book which it would be rash in a non- 
expert reviewer to recommend further than for consideration. 
Mr. Van Oss generally contends that this class of security is 
undervalued in England, that an investment in American rail- 
road bonds—judiciously selected, it must be understood—will 
yield $ or even 1 per cent. more than the same in English bonds 
of exactly the same standing. He attributes this in part to the 
higher rate of interest generally prevailing in the States. The 
subject in its details is beyond our province, and our function is 
discharged by mentioning the book and its general purpose. 

In Summer Shade. By Mary E. Mann. 3 vols. (Henry and 
Co.)—Miss Mann certainly gives us here an effective tale. Mary’s 
self-devotion on her sister’s behalf makes a powerful incident, and 
leads up to a dénouement of much dramatic force. One may won- 
der, indeed, how such a nature as this very admirable woman 
could have been developed out of the conditions of her birth, 
belongings, and circumstances; but the novelist must be allowed 
such liberties of imagination. The rector and his brother are 
carefully drawn, and with no little subtlety of touch. Altogether, 
this is a book of merit considerably above the average. 


The Art of Worldly Wisdom. By Balthasar Gracian. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Joseph Jacobs. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Balthasar Gracian was a learned Jesuit, who died rector of the 
Jesuit College at Tarragona, in 1658, after giving to the world a 
number of books which were famous in their day, but are now 
almost forgotten. Mr. Jacobs tells us something about him, and 
then, this done, he proceeds to discourse about “ maxims,” com- 
plaining that few writers have concerned themselves with them. 
“ Aphorisms ” we have in plenty, but maxims are scarce,—i.e., we 
have views of life, but not directions how to live. Gracian 
certainly supplies the want. He is never commonplace. He is 
subtle; at the same time he is eminently practical. Here are 
some specimens :—“ Keep the imagination under control; some- 
times correcting, sometimes assisting it. It is all-important for 
our happiness, and even sets the reason right.” ‘“ Have presence 
of mind, the child of a happy promptitude of spirit.” ‘ Most 
things depend on the satisfaction of others.” “Some regard 
more the rigour of the game than the winning of it, but to the 
world the discredit of the final failure does away with any 
recognition of the previous care. The victor need not explain.’ 
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Some such carelessness is 


« Allow yourself some venial fault. 
Envy counts 


often the greatest recommendation of talent..... 
it to perfection as a failing that it has no faults.” 

A Born Player. By Mary West. (Macmillan.)—This tale is of 
the simplest. Matthew Hare, an inmate of the family of the 
Rev. Mr. Unwin, Independent Minister at Aldbourne, is being 
brought up for the ministry, but has a passion for the stage. He 
sacrifices his liking to conscience, breaks down under the trial, 
follows the bent of his genius, and is removed, happily perhaps, 
from further conflict by his premature death. The processes 
through which he lives, and those by which Mary Unwin, who 
loves him and whom he loves, is educated into a broader faith 
than that of her bringing-up, are well described. The story, 
too, is illuminated throughout by a fine appreciation of natural 
beauty, and the style is good. Miss West seems to know some- 
thing of the inner life of Dissenting communities ; but she is mis- 
taken in thinking that an Independent must “of course ” be 
a Calvinist. There is no “of course” inthecase. Independents 
often are Calvinists,—or, should we say, used to be? Logically, a 
Baptist must be a Calvinist, but the baptism of children is, in its 
essence, a protest against Calvinism. 


Translations of the “ De Imitatione Christi.” Edited, with Pre- 
face, Notes, and Glossary, by John R. Ingram. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co., for the Early English Text Society.)—Dr. 
Ingram edits here two versions of the De Imitatione. The first is 
contained in a MS. belonging to Trinity College, Dublin, and is 
now printed for the first time. It is to be attributed to the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The second is the joint work of 
William Atkynson, D.D. (died 1509) and Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VI., the former having translated 
the first three books, the latter the fourth, The Dublin MS. 
(which has a fellow in the University Library of Cambridge) con- 
tains I.-III. only. Here is a specimen of the two :— 

“Bow thin eyentothiself,and ‘“Gyve hede that thou con- 
be not demer of other mennes syder well thy propre workes, 
dedes. In demyng other men, and be not redy to juge the 
a man laborith in veyn, ofte dedes of a nother that pertey- 
tymes errith and lightly syn- neth not to the, he for whome 
nith ; but in demyng and dis- thou shalt give none accompt 
cussyng a man self, evere he at thy dethe. Man laboreth in 
laborith fruytuously. As it vayne oftymes in jugynge other 
lieth in our herte, so for the men, and soone offendeth, but in 
moste parte we deme; and serchynge his oun defautes and 
lightly we lose true jugement considerynge them he _ ever 
for propre love.” laboreth frutfullye. And we 

comonly be redy to juge after 
our affeccion, and many times we erre from the truthe in juge- 
ment for our pryde and synguler love.” 


Dr. Ingram has added a few notes and a glossary. 


The New Ohio. By Edward Everett Hale. (Cassell.)—This is a 
tale of a by-gone time, a time when the Red Indian was a dreaded 
power in regions where now he is scarcely so much as seen. The 
“New Ohio” is a pioneer settlement, where the advance-guard 
of civilisation has no little to dare and to endure. With this 
narrative a sufficiently interesting love-story is mixed up. It 
would not be just to notice this book without some mention 
of the admirable sketch of the sailor, Silas Ransome. 


Memorials of Bishop Chapman. Dr. Chapman was first Bishop 
of Colombo, a see which he held for sixteen years. Previously he 
had been a master at Eton, and afterwards Rector of Dunton, a 
charge for which he gave up the certainty of a lucrative position. 
The story of his life sets forth a singularly pure and steadfast 
character. As a colleger at Eton in dark days—his school-life 
coincides with the “ Eton of Eighty Years Ago,” lately noticed in 
these columns—he won respect by his steadfast adherence to prin- 
ciple. As a master he was greatly loved and trusted. Bishop 
Abraham tells a story much to the point. As a new-comer he was 
asked, “ Who’s your tutor ? ” and answered, “ Chapman.” “ Well,” 
said the questioner, “ take my advice, and never shirk your tutor, 
or tell him a lie.” Asa bishop he was eminently practical, hard- 
working, and unselfish. A few specimens of charges, sermons, 
&c., which are well worth preserving, have been added to the 
biography. 

The Making of Lawrence Westerton. By Freke Viggars. (George 
Allen.)—Lawrence Westerton, going down to refresh his soul 
after certain weeks spent in chambers, by fishing in Devonshire, 
falls in with Doris Trepinnock, to whom he introduces himself by 
cauterising the place bitten by a viper. This is a distinct novelty 
in the way of introduction, and must be allowed to be an improve- 
ment on the sprained ankle and the surprise by the tide. The love 
thus begun is to be the making of the man, the chief hindrance 
being one Violet Vane, a young person whose position is not 
exactly defined, but who, one may clearly say, is more for un- 
making than making. There is no little merit in the story, 
but this merit would have been more manifest and more appre- 
ciated if the length had been reduced by a third. 





A Defender of the Faith. By “Tivoli.” (Griffith and Farran.) 
—This “romance of a business-man ” can hardly be found fault 
with because it is romantic. Still it passes the limits, as it seems 
to us, of what is permitted, The arson plotted between Winder 
and Ashcroft, for instance, is incredible, or, as “ Tivoli”? seems to 
prefer to put it, “incredulous.” A good deal of Church politics 
is mixed up with the tale, and has a somewhat incongruous look, 
At the same time, some dramatic power is shown in the construc- 
tion of the plot. 


The Canon of the Old Testament. By Herbert Edward Ryle, 
B.D. (Macmillan.)—Though Professor Ryle’s book will not please 
either extreme, it will be welcomed, we venture to think, by 
moderate people. His views on the Mosaic Law, for instance, 
seem to offer what is, on the whole, a judicious compromise 
between the conclusions of the destructive critics and the tradi- 
tions of the conservative. A moral code, which in its briefest 
form, such as could be actually inscribed on stone tables of 
possible size, was of great antiquity, a ritual of worship, con- 
taining many ancient observances, but put together in its pre- 
sent form during the Exile, go to form a probable hypothesis, 
To discuss Professor Ryle’s book at length and in detail would 
be impossible on the present occasion, and any perfunctory 
criticism would be unworthy of a work that is the outcome of 
much study and of a sober and candid judgment. We must 
be content with briefly recommending it to the student. 


Public Health Problems. By John J. F. Sykes. (Walter Scott.) 
--Mr. Sykes begins at the beginning, for he discusses in some 
detail the subject of “heredity.” “Can the birth of the unfit be 
prevented ? ” is a problem which suggests itself on the threshold 
of such an inquiry as this. Our author’s answer would be that 
there are so many conditions to be considered that it is hopeless 
to “control so many factors by any other means than the action 
of the individuals immediately concerned.” And how is the action 
to be influenced? By the cultivation of the knowledge of natural 
laws. The prospect of improvement is indeed remote. First 
you have to instruct ; and here but a small beginning has been 
made,—for even the educated are often strangely ignorant in the 
matter. And then, having instructed, you have to make the in- 
structed judgment stronger than passion,—a more difficult task, 
it is needless to say. Still, every effort does something to bring 
about the desired result. Mr. Sykes’ carefully constructed work 
should rank high among such efforts. ‘The result of a large 
observation and a careful study, it deserves a most respectful 
attention. 


Vanitas. By “Vernon Lee.” (W. Heinemann.)—A prefatory 
letter that is quite admirable in tone and style, introduces the 
reader to three very effective stories, all the more effective for 
the moderation with which they are written. The motive of all 
is the same,—the wastefulness, and the misery, not always dis- 
cerned by its subjects, but not the less real for that, of a frivolous 
life. The first,“ Lady Tat,” will, we imagine, be most liked. The 
delicate humour in it—all have a touch of this quality—is of a 
most cheerful kind. ‘The experiences of Jervase Marion, an 
American novelist of the “no plot, all character ” school, are 
excellently described. “A Worldly Woman” is a more subtly 
conceived study, and, on the whole, we are inclined to think, the 
finest effort of the three. ‘“ Vernon Lee,” however, does not make 
the figure of Miss Val Flodden quite as clear to her readers as she 
does that of Leonard Greenleaf. The “Legend of Madame 
Krasinska ” is the most tragic of the three. 


Excursions in Greece. By Charles Diehl. Translated by Emma 
R. Perkins. (Grevel and Co.)—During the last twenty years, the 
excavator’s spade has made additions of quite incalculable value 
to our knowledge of classical antiquity. The results of these dis- 
coveries have been admirably summarised by Professor Diehl. His 
first chapter is given to the excavations at Mycenz,—excavations 
which gave results to the world which revolutionised our views 
about the beginnings of the Greek races, and, incidentally, about 
Homer and the Homeric age. Tiryns, where the discoveries 
were of an analagous kind, naturally follows Mycenz. After 
these, we have the Acropolis of Athens, and then Delos. The 
researches at Delos are peculiarly interesting, on account of the 
long period which they cover. Delos had its prehistoric glories; 
it was famous, in the flourishing age of Greece, as the nominal 
centre of the Delian Confederacy,—nominal because the seat of 
government was, of course, in Athens. Then, after the fall of 
Athens, it had a prosperous epoch of its own, becoming in the 
second century one of the wealthiest and busiest ports in the 
Mediterranean. Two of the chapters are given to Beotia, the 
second, in which the very curious terra-cotta work of Tanagra is 
described and discussed, being peculiarly interesting. The other 
subjects are Olympia, Eleusis, and Epidaurus. The earliest 
explorations were at Delos in 1873; the latest date to which 
Professor Diehl’s narrative is carried/on is']§89, 
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Prince Schamyl’s Wooing. By Richard Henry Savage. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—This is “a story of the Caucasus,—Russo-Turkish 
War,” which we found very confused and tiresome. Mr. Savage 
has written other tales which, if we are to trust the Press notices 
from the other side of the Atlantic, possess extraordinary merit. 
We can only say that in this effort he has not attained the same 
success. 

Of Guide-Books, we have:—The Lincoln Pocket Guide. By 
Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Bart. (E. Stanford.)—A “Third Edition.” 
It is a pity that it is not enlarged, for many interesting places 
are passed over with but a very slight notice——The Canadian 
Guide-Book. Part IL. “ Western Canada.” By Ernest Ingersoll. 
(W. Heinemann.) 


Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is an exciting story, of the kind which we are accustomed 
to associate with the names of Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. 
Quiller Couch. The scene is laid in a place which we may describe 
as the Scilly Islands with a difference, and the action consists of 
a good deal of fighting and some love-making. Mr. Hutchinson 
contrives to invest both with no little interest. The style is not 
altogether a success. It has a certain flavour of the early part of 
the last century. But now and then we have a jarring phrase, as, 
e.g., “The Squire had taken food and stimulants.” “ Stimulants ” is 
a very modern word. 


Dollars are Trumps. By Albert Kevill-Davies. (Griffith, 
Farran and Co.)—This is a very sensational tale indeed. A 
scoundrel who steals a clerical fellow-passenger’s letters of 
order, plays the part of a fashionable preacher in New York, 
murders two women who get in his way, and finally expiates 
his misdeeds by “ electrocution,” is the principal character. 
Subordinate parts are played by a cast-iron millionaire, the 
fashionable beauty his daughter, her lover, and an English lord, 
to whom is allotted the happily conceived title of “ Lord 
Lyttleleft.” 


Keith Deramore. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” (Long- 
mans.)—This is a very long-drawn-out love-story, well-written 
indeed, but still, to speak from our own experience, a little 
tedious. It ought, according to all reason, to have ended differ- 
ently, but then, it may be urged, women do not always act 
according to reason. 








F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


I 


By John Strange Winter.—AUNT JOHNNIE. By the 
Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “‘ The Other Man's Wife,” &c, 2 vols, 





II. 


By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). —- UTTERLY 


MISTAKEN. By the Author of * Allerton Towers,” “ Kate Valliant,” 
&c. 3 vols. 
Ill, 


By “Rita.”—The COUNTESS PHARAMOND. A Sequel 


to ‘* Sheba.” By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Kate,’’ “The Laird 0’ Cockpen,” &. 
3 vols. 
IV. 


By Mrs. Herbert Martin. — A GIRL’S PAST. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘‘ A Man and a Brother,” &. 3 vols, 





v. 


By Mrs. Oliphant.—The SORCERESS. By the Author of 
“ The Heir-Presumptive and the Heir-Apparent,” *‘ The Son of his Father,” 
&e, 3 vols. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
By John Strange Winter.—THAT MRS. SMITH. In paper 


covers, ls, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron—JACK’S SECRET. 


Edition.) In picture boards, 2s. 


By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn.—A BIG STAKE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By Mrs. Edward Kennard.—WEDDED to SPORT. Cloth, 


3s, 6d. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST, 
The FAMILY LIFE of HEINRICH HEINE, 


Illustrated by 122 hitherto Unpublished Letters addressed by him i 
Members of his Family. Edited by his Nephew, Baron pe hog ome 
and Translated by CHARLES GopFREY LeLanD. In 1 vol. 8vo, with 4 Por. 
traits, 12s. 6d. F 
‘We cannot but be grateful to Heine's nephew for this delightfu 
The letters are written in Heine’s best style; full of that pera sean 
which characterises everything that came from his pen, and their perusal serves 
to correct the impressions we derive from his writings, which often show him in 
his worst aspects.’’—Spectator. 


RECOLLECTIONS of COUNT TOLSTOY. 


Together with a Letter to the Women of France on ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,” 

By 0. A.Brurs. Translated from the Russian by CHarLEs Epwarp TURNER 

Lag Ig Lecturer in the University of St. Petersburg. 8vo, with Portrait 
3. . 

**To the profoundly interesting volume published in a handsome form I ho 
to devote greater attention by-and-by. Every page of this book will be read 
with interest. Whatever be thought of Tolstoy’s themes, there can be no 
question of his rank in contemporary literature. He is among the first, if not 
the foremost, of all.”—British Weekly. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS.—New Volume. 
ABELARD, and the Origin and Early 


History of Universities. By JuLEs GABRIEL ComPayRé, Professor in the 
Faculty of Toulouse. Post 8vo, 5s, 


HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS.—New Volume, 


MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY. By A. B. 


Grir¥itus, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.0.8. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 7s, 6d, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE LAST SENTENCE. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 3 vols. 


ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “The First Violin.” 3 vols, 


SEOOND THOUSAND JUST READY. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND, 
Author of “Ideala.” 3 vols, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Ghe Gospel and the Age Series, 
3/6 3/6 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. Sermons 


on Special Occasions. By the late W. C. Mager, D.D., Lord Archbishop 
of York. Sixth Thousand. 


** Will arrest the attention of the world.”—Spectator, 


GROWTH in GRACE, and other Sermons. 


By the late W. C. Mager, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. With Intro- 
duction by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. Third Thousand, 


** A fit memorial of a preacher of rare eloquence,.’’—Record, 


CHRIST the LIGHT of ALLSCRIPTURE, 


and other Sermons. By the late W. C. Maaes, D.D., L hbi 
of York, Second Thousand, : oe 


“* Fall of fresh thought and vigorous reflection.”—Globe, 


The INDWELLING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. By the late Henry ALLON, D.D., Minis i 
Islington. Second Thousand, v seieiieneeiilintia 


“Wortby to take their place among the masterpieces of the old divines,”” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


CHRIST and SOCIETY, and other Dis- 


courses. By the Rev, Donat Macteop, D.D., one of H.M.'s Chaplains 
Second Thousand, ‘ 


“* Admirable and seasonable discourses,’’—Scotsman, 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES. Discourses 


and Addresses in Exposition and Defence of the Christian Faith 
the Rev. Joun OuirrorpD, M.A., D,D. fee he Tg 


CHRIST and ECONOMICS. By the Rev. 


C. W. Srusss, M.A., Author of ‘For Christ and City,” “ Vi 
Politics,’ &c. ’ ‘ nae eu 


(In ruE Press.) By the Venerable Wint1am 


Macponatp Srincuarrz, D.D., Archdeacon of London 
Paul’s, and Hon, Chaplain to H.M. the Queen, pe ae 





Large crown 8vo, gilt top. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4, 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London. 
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WwW. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Super-royal 4to, with 16 Chromo Plates, and 48 Plates in Photomezzotype, 
£4 4s, net. 


THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 
OF AUSTRALIA: 


Its Products and Potentialities. 


Containing an Account, with Copious Coloured and Photographic Illustrations 
(the latter here produced for the first time), of the Corals and Coral Reefs, Pearl 
and Pearl-Shell, Béche-de-Mer, other Fishing Industries, and the Marine Fauna 
of the Australian Great Barrier Region. 


By W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.LS., F.Z.S., F.LInst., &, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 852 pages, with Map, 28s. 
Published under Authority of the Secretary of State for India, 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


Its People, History, and Products. 
By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 


“The most lucid, comprehensive, and able summary of facts and forces which 
are indissolubly bound up with the honour as well as the welfare of England.’’ 
—Standard, 

“The book is a most valuable library of information, embracing almost every 
subject which can interest and instract people who wish to know what India has 
been, and is.”’—Overland Mail, 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN THE VINE COUNTRY. By Eopira &. 


SoMERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of ‘‘ Through Connemara,”’ &c. 

“ It is quite impossible in any sort of review to give a just idea of the vivacity 
and raciness of this delightful record of unimportant travel...... We close the book 
with a feeling of regret—regret that we cannot forget it all, and so have the 
pleasure of reading it again quite freshly. But that pleasure we offer to others, 
with a last word of assurance that those who may be careless enough to forego 
it will miss one of the most joyous volumes of the season.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“There is not a dull page in the book. It is written in a vivacious style, and 
we can cordially recommend it to anyone who desires to be entertained du ring a 
few leisure-hours.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 33. 6d. 


THROUGH CONNEMARA in a GOVERNESS CART. 


“A bright and artless narrative.”’—The Times, 


Crown 8vo, with Plans, 6s. 


ESSAYS ON NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice- 


Admiral P. H. Cotoms, Author of ‘*‘ Naval Warfare.” 
“The papers may be regarded as the latest voice of science on the great and 
complex problem of naval defence.’’—Scotsman, 
__ ‘Admiral Colomb has done the country a service in keeping it well in mind of 
its perils. Highly technical as much of his work is, we hope it will receive from 
the general reader the attention it deserves.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


THE MISSION TO MOROCCO. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, crown 8vo, with Maps specially drawn for the 
work, and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS. With an Account of 


the Mission of Sir Charles Euan Smith. By Srepnen Bonsat, Jun., 
Special Correspondent, Central News. 

“Will be read with interest by all who are anxious about the present prospect 
of affairs in Morocco.”’—Scotsman, 

‘‘There are new and interesting features in the work, which gives much 
valuable information.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Those who like to inform their minds about strange lands, strange peoples, 
and strange ways, should on no account overlook Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s *‘ Morocco 
as It Is.’ The work has solid value for politicians, while general readers will 
find in it much to amuse.”—People, 


Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 


THE STEAM NAVY OF ENGLAND: Past, 


Present,and Future. By Harry Wituiams, R.N., Chief Inspector of 
Machinery. 

“Being laudably free from technicalities, and written in a not unattractive 
style, these essays will recommend themselves to that small but happily increasing 
section of the general public which concerns itself seriously and intelligently 
with naval affairs.’”’—The Times, 

“In this volume, Mr. Harry Williams, a naval engineer of long experience, 
discusses the future requirements of the fleet. The book is well worth study.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d, 
THE HARLEQUIN OPAL: a Romance. 
By FERGUS HUME. 
Ges _— a vivid imagination and much dramatic ingenuity.’”’—Birmingham 
arhzette. 
“ The story throughout is vivid and fascinating.”’—Publishers’ Circular, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT 
POLITICIAN. 


Rendered into English from La Vie Privée de Michel Tessier. 
By EDOUARD ROD. 
“The book is a remarkable and superior one.”’—Glasgow Herald, 
** Profoundly interesting and deeply pathetic.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. 


In 2 vols. of about 500 pages each, crown 8vo, 6s. each (sold separately). 
With 2 Portraits. 
Vol, I., to be issued in May, will deal with Scenes of Travel, Charac- 


teristics of Nature, Painting and Poetry, Painters and Pictures, Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture, Ethical and Didactic Subjects. 


Vol. II. will probably be ready in June. 


There will be a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, large post 8vo, limited to 250 
copies, on Arnold's unbleached Hand-made Paper, with Portraits on India 
Paper, 30s, the 2 vols. (not sold separately). 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE; or, 


The Architecture of the Nations of Europe considered 
a= Association with Natural Scenery and National 
aracter. 


Reprinted from Loudon’s Magazine for the first time in book-form. 


A Prose Work, in 1 vol. of 280 pages, with Chromo-Lithograph Frontispiece, 
14 Plates in Photogravure from unpublished Drawings by the Author, and 9 
Full-Page and other New Woodcuts. 4to, cloth, 21s. 


The Subjects of the Plates are :—Old House in Oroydon—Palace by 
Bay of Naples—Windows at Naples—Old Building at Naples—Nice—Houses and 
Cathedral Spire, Ulm—Vercelli—Towers, Chambéry—An Alpine Chapel—Looking 
to Lake Maggiore from Vogogna—Houses at Zug—Cottage near La Cité, Val 
d’Aosta—An Italian Village—Swiss Farm on the Reuss below Lucerne—Wood- 
work and Vine, Abbeville. 





Now ready, small post 8vo, cloth, each 7s. 6d.; 
roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d., complete with 
all the Plates. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 

1. The Lamp of Sacrifice—2, The Lamp of Truth—3. The Lamp of Power— 
4, The Lamp of Beauty—5, The Lamp of Life—6, The Lamp of Memory—7. The 
Lamp of Obedience. 

The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared from the larger 
Work.—THIRD EDITION. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on the Elements 
of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 
1, Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry —3. Imagination—4. Likeness— 
5. Structure—6. The School of Athens—7. The Relation between Michael 
Angelo and Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 
ose in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype 
ates, 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lectures on Wood and 
Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Fall-Page Fac-similes from Hol- 
bein’s “‘ Dance of Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving—2. The Relation of Engraving to other 
Arts in Florence—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving—4. The Technics of 
Metal Engraving—5, Designs in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and 
Diirer)—6. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli). 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and PAINTING. 
Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. With 15 Full-Page Illustrations 
drawn by the Author. 

ContENnTs.—l and 2, Architecture—3. Turner and his Works—4, Pre- 

Raphaelitism—Index. 


Small post 8vo, cloth, each 5s.; or in roan, gilt 
edges, each 7s. 6d. 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 


only the Two Lectures, ‘“‘ King’s Treasures” and ‘‘ Queen’s Gardens,” and a 
New Preface, Thirteenth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements of 
olitical Economy, 
TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 


tive Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVES. Four Essays on Work, 
Traffic, War, and the Future of England, With Article on the Economy of 
the Kings ot Prussia, Fifth Edition. 

QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths of 
Cloud and Storm. 

The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Application 
to Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered in 1855-59, With New Preface and 
Added Notes. 


“A JOY FOR EVER” (and its Price in the Market), 
The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With New 
Preface and Added Articles, 

The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation of 
Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES on ART, delivered at Oxford in 1870, Revised 


by the Author, with New Preface. Fifth Edition. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. Sixth Edition. 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In Three Letters to 
Beginners, 
1. On First Practice — 2. Sketching from Nature —3. Colour and Com- 
position. Appendix: 1. Illustrative Notes—2, Things to be Studied. Index, 
With all the Illustrations, 


The STONES of VENICE: Selections for the Use of 
— In 2 vols., cloth, 5s. each. Uniform with the above. Fifth 
idition. 
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A. AND C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts, specially 
Drawn and Engraved for this Edition. 





To be completed in Twenty-five 
Monthly Volumes, 


PRICE 5s. EACH. 





NOW READY. 
WAVERLEY. Illustrated 


by CHARLES GREEN. 


GUY MANNERING. Illus- 


trated by Gorpon Browne. 


The ANTIQUARY. 


trated by Pau Harpy. 


ROB ROY. Illustrated by 


LocKHART BoGue. 


LEGEND of MONTROSE and 


The BLACK DWARF. Tllus- 
trated by Lockxnart Boeuer and 
Water Paaer. 


OLD MORTALITY. 


trated by Franx Dapp. 


HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. 


Illustrated by W1Lu1am Ho tg, R.S.A. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


To be completed in Eleven Monthly 
Volumes, price 6d. each. 


Tllus- 


Tllus- 





POEMS, in 3 volumes. 
Now ready. 


TALES, in 3 volumes. 
Now ready. 


LIFE by LOCKHART (unabridged), 
5 vols. [Shortly. 








In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


MADAME DE KRUDENER., 


By CLARENCE FORD. 


Illustrated with Portraits of Madame de 
Krudener and the Emperor 
Alexander I. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE 
INVERTEBRATA: 
A Text-Book for Students. 
By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tator of Christ's College, and 


Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


STUDIES 


OF THE 


GREEK POETS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 


With a Chapter on HERONDAS, 
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